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Editor's Notes 



Authors have long concluded iheir prcfaiory remarks with the dale and 
place of composition, in expeciation thai readers would attach some 
significance to the writings temporal and geographic contexts. In the 
Information Age, place is more universal and, therefore, of less conse- 
quence than it once was, but given the rapidity of change, the date is 
perhaps more important than ever. These introductory notes were com- 
piled in early April 1993, when the U.S. accreditation structure was re- 
forming in response to internal discord and external discontent (Marchese, 
1992; Leaiherman, 1992, 1993). As this volume. Accreditation of the Two- 
Year College, went to press, the Council on Poslsccondary Accreditation 
(COPA), the umbrella group for regional, national, and specialized 
accreditors since 1975, had ceased to exist. And it is still uncertain how the 
yet unwritten regulations to carry out the Reauthorization of Higher 
nducaiion Amendments of 1992 will reshape the respective roles that 
educational institutions, accrediting agencies, and government will take in 
responding to public demands on colleges and universities for accountabil- 
ity and performance improvement. 

In the end, we may come to see our form of accreditation, as Churchill 
did democracy, as an imperfect systein but belter dnn "all those other 
forms lof government 1 that have been tried from time to time" (Oxford 
University Press, 1980, p. 150). The authors represented in this volume 
appear to assume that the current accreditation associations constitute an 
imperrccl system worth preserving nol only because the alternaiives are 
worse, hut also because of this form of accreditation's potential to rethink 
itself and assume a more active and responsive role. How active and how 
responsive that role becomes, of course, depends to a large extent on what 
we want it to be. 

To help those involved with community colleges examine accred- 
itations role, several contributors raise accreditation issues of partic- 
ular importance to two-year colleges. They address pragmatic concerns 
about consistency, cost, and redundant efforts as well as more strategic 
issues such as accreditation s potential to provide leadership in such areas 
as transfer, articulation, and general education. For example, Robert S. 
Palinchak, Corrinnr A. Caldwell, and l.awrence S. Cole ask if it is in 
the public interest for institutional accreditors to review dilTerently- 
configurcd iwo-year campuses differently, a question that sometimes hears 
on the campuses status and recognition as inslituiionsof highcrcducation. 
In C!hapler One, Robert S. Palinchak calls Cora more consistent and organic 
approach to the evaluation ol two-year schools by the six regional accred- 
iting associations. He suggests that two-year schools should be evaluated 

MW Itllrli IIONMUK ( iiMMi MIMi»llll.|v liu Hl.l.lll > ' |i)<>M'\ lUss I'lihlislirr^ I 
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first in terms of characteristics shared with other institutions of higher 
education, and second in terms of their efficacy as locally based institu- 
tions with distinctive delivery modes and student populations. In Chapter 
Two, Corrinne A. Caldwell and Lawrence S. Cote frame related questions 
about the accreditation of baccalaureate degree-granting institutions* two- 
year branch campuses with missions and populations that diverge mark- 
edly from those of their parent institutions. 

In Chapter Three, I look at accreditation in relation to general educa- 
tion in career curricula. 1 posit a role for accreditation bodies as change 
agents, helping institutions to bridge the dual cultures of general and 
technical studies and of two- and four-year education through more 
coordinated attention to general learning in both arts and sciences courses 
and technical courses. The underlying question here and in Chapter Nine 
is whether accreditation bodies should be more than the sum of their parts. 

In Chapter Four, in response to criticisms about accreditation's exces- 
sive cost and redundancy, Charles R. Reidlinger and 1 note that diminishing 
an institution s participation in accreditation will not necessarily lead to 
real monetary or qualitative gains. Colleges will still have to hold them- 
selves accountable, or be held accountable by others, through self-study, 
outcomes analysis and reporting, external review, or other expensive 
evaluative mechanisms and processes. In this examination of cost-benefit 
philosophies and methodologies, Reidlinger and 1 propose ways to reduce 
the real costs of accreditation while preserving its traditional benefits of 
self-examination, external scrutiny, and participatory membership. 

In recent years, the accreditation community has adopted outcomes 
assessment to meet the demands for a public accounting of what educ tors 
do and how well they do it. In Chapter Five James C. Palmer examines the 
fit between assessment designed to examine specific qualitative outcomes 
and community colleges that are frequently designed to serve diverse 
populations with as many possible outcomes as there are students, fZxam- 
ining the resulting disjuncture of methods and motives, he foresees the 
possibility of two-year colleges' changing their structure, organization, and 
academic expectations in ways that might allow them to acconmiodate 
heterogeneous populations less homogeneously than outcomes assess- 
ment might seem to require. 

In ChajMer Six, college president Hvan S. Dohclle offers a set of six 
practical consideraiions for leading colleges through the accreditation 
process, starting with the president s need to build consensus before the 
eleventh hour. In Chapter Seven, college president F.duardo J. Marti offers 
cmnplemcntary pragmatic advice for garnering collegiate as well as com- 
munity goodwill from the accreditation process. 

As Ci. Jeremiah Ryan points out in Chapter Liight, most faculty and 
many staff arc internally ft>cused and do not hear the steady chorus of 
pubhc demands for change in how educators validate what they do. Akmg 
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with Dobellc and Marli, Ryan stresses thai accreditation's potential to 
transform the academic decision-making culture and climate depends 
greatly on presidential abilities to lead by example in building consensus, 
empowering faculty and staff, sharing governance, and accepting criticism. 
He calls college leaders' attention, in particular^ to the academic culture's 
sensitivity to language, probity, and ulilily. 

In Chapter Nine, Howard L. Simmons emphasizes the essentially 
complementary, or symbiotic, relationship of the regional accreditors to 
the accredited, and the nature of accreditors as entities functioning by the 
consent of the governed. In his examination of accrediialiotVs limits and 
potential, he also cautions colleges to think carefully about the alternatives 
to peer accreditation implicit in recent federal legislation. 

Finally, in Chapter Ten, David Deckelbaum presents an annotated 
bibliography of current resources for the community college accreditation 
process. 

Taken together, these chapters provide varied institutional and global 
perspectives on accreditation. They acknowledge accreditation's consider- 
able strengths and also cite its weaknesses. Each chapter is intended, in its 
respective way, to further dialogue about accreditation in general and its 
impact on the two-year college in particular. 

Carolyn Pragcr 
Editor 
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it needs to do today. 



Regional Accreditation and 
Two-Year Colleges 

Roha t S. Palinchcik 



No single model or set of siandards characlcrizcs ivvo-ycar college accredi- 
tation. Accreditation models and standards vary distinctively among the six 
geographic accreditation regions that cover the United Slates and its terri- 
tories. Without a common set of outcomes to be measured by accreditation, 
there can he no common understanding or expectations of l he accreditation 
process. 

In the United Stales, the term posisccondaty cducatiou applies to several 
iwo-year institutional formats and to shorter training programs in business 
and industry, in public health and safety agencies, in embalming schools, ?n 
the military, and so forth. Increasingly, the trend is for colleges to embrace 
these noncollegiate programs of study and their noniraditional students as 
pan of higher education. Many colleges routinely evaluate incoming stu- 
dents' poslsecondary noncollegiate instruction and award it higher educa- 
tion credit. But the existence of many types ol' poslsecondary providers 
sometimes challenges the logic of the disliiKlions made by different regional 
accreditors about two-year schools thai offer similar or related programs. 

These distinctions arise because institutional accrcditalion is carried 
out by a variety of accrediting commissions that share a guild relationship 
wiihin each larger regional association. Thus, regitinal associations are 
umbiclla organizations, meeting member instil ulions different needs 
through different commissions. Similarly configured two-year colleges may 
be served by a commission for institutions of higher education in one region 
and by a connnission for two-year colleges or vocalional-techiiical institu- 
tions in another region. Can a two-year insiiimion receive regitmal accredi- 
laiion if it does not oiler the associate degree? I lie answer is yes, no, or 
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perhaps, depending on ihe institution's geographic region, the historical 
roots of two-year education and of accrediting practices in the region, the 
nature of the school, and the kind of diplomas or degrees the school does 
offer. 

Origins o** Regional Accreditation 

Regional accrcdiiaiion is deeply rooted in the history of U.S. schooling, and 
is a largely U.S. invention, conceived of by educators for educators. U arose 
originally from educators' perceived need ro preserve the distinct history, 
tradition, and quality of four-year colleges and universities. Despite the 
many changes thai have occurred m higher education in this century, 
accreditation and educational institutions remain interlocked in ways that 
some call symbiotic and others sclf-sen'ing (Marchcsc, 1992). 

Different accrediting associations emerged in different geographic re- 
gions in response to the pattern in which lower schools and colleges spread 
throughout the Uniied States, first to New England and the Northeast, then 
to the Midwestern and Southern areas, and finally to the West. The associa- 
tions arose primarily to protect the academic virtue, perceived reputation, 
and institutional integrity of prestigious colleges and universities in the face 
of a highly diffcreniialed and uncoordinated educational system. Initially, 
the colleges were most conterncd with accrediting the secondary schools 
(hat supplied the colleges students. 

The accrediting associations were formed before stale governments felt 
compelled to dcf'! seriously with educating the masses in a relatively 
classless s'Vieiy. Overall educational direction and leadership was left to the 
states because there is no mention of education in the U.S. Constitution. The 
.separation of church and state meant thai the church could not be a source 
of uniformity either. Moreover, some slates, such as Alabama, had removed 
education froni thc'i state constitutions so as to reduce their perceived 
obligations to educate minorities. (Accreditation, whatever its considerable 
merits, has had little discernibl? inOucnce on producing educational equity, 
improving access, or reducing educational racism.) 

Therefore, the most influential four-year colleges in the regions orga- 
nized their own membership in accrediting associations for self-preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the status quo. To assure that a qualified pool of 
applicants arrived at their doors, they handed together in a protectionist 
reaction againsi the local, erratic, and unconditioned growth of public 
secondary schools pnd the proliferation of new colleges, many of which were 
only the equivalent of a decent high school. Regional accreditation rapidly 
became the means of identifying the "better" high schools: that is, those that 
adhered lo Carnegie unit .standards, which recjuired that a subject be studied 
for a minimum of 120 hours a year. Accreditation thus originally implied 
that a secondary school was reputable because its graduates could be 
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accepted without reservation by colleges that shared in the overall accredi- 
tation process. 

The number of public high schools grew rapidly in the 1800s, and these 
schools fundamental purpose changed constantly as they debated whether 
they were preparing students for college or for life. With the rise of 
vocationalism, particularly in the South and Midwest, comprehensive high 
schools came to be accepted as the institutions of compromise. As a result, 
prestigious four-year colleges pressed even harder for a formal, systematic 
means of identifying and sanctioning those schools that developed appro- 
priate curricula based upon the Carnegie unit. Through the accrediting 
association relationship, accredited high schools shared a bond with mem- 
ber colleges, and this bond assured the educational community that gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools could continue their education with a 
minimum of makeup work or remediation. The fact that only accredited 
high schools and colleges belonged to the ^ame regional organization 
implied that the unaccredited were deficient in their academic curricula, 
possibly because they were too vocational. 

Westward Expansion and Vocationalism 

The* U.S. populations westward expansion encouraged ihc concept of a 
basic education for the common citizen who had been overlooked by private 
and sectarian interests. Just as the Boston Latin Grammar School had taken 
hold in the Colonial Northeast, little red schoolhouscs appeared on the 
Western prairies. There, time available for schooling had to fit with an 
agrarian work pattern. The result was an educational calendar thai persists 
today, despite the passing of an agricuUural economy — indeed, d^ jpite the 
passing of the subsequent industrial economy. More importantly, the agrar- 
ian and industrial economies left a second legacy in the continuing clash 
between U.S. education's academic and vocational purposes. The various 
secondary school patterns of development, and their social, political, and 
economic causes, later encouraged the development of two-year colleges 
with various missions. Tor example, some two-year colleges were legislated 
10 address the teacher shortages of the 1960s while others were to serve as 
a support structure for economic development. And while .some were clearly 
intended lo be upward extensions of the comprchcTisive high school, others 
were clearly designed lo be the ireshman and sophomore years of a tradi- 
tional baccalaureate education. In some states, iiowevcr, two-year colleges 
arc prohibited from offering transfer programs because to do so would 
intrude upon the slate universities' domain. !n other states, universities 
dominate the delivery of the two-year degree by offei hig far more programs 
and support services than the community colleges. In yet other siaics, 
technical schools, community colleges, and university branch campuses all 
offer similar two-year programs and diplomas, In still other states, these 
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three kinds of institutions offer similar two-year programs but different 
diplomas. And while many community colleges arc currently striving to add 
a substantive vocational dimension to their arts and sciences mission, others 
are striving to add a meaningful, transferable arts and sciences dimension to 
a vocational base. 

The range of iwo-year schools currently in existence reflects their 
diverse origins and missions. The differences between university centers and 
branch campuses are real. So, too, are the differences between a university 
community college and one designed as a stand-alone feeder school for 
grades thirteen and fourteen. While the U.S. regional accreditation system 
developed from a strong need to separate secondary education from colle- 
giate education and to clarify the standards of secondary education during 
a period of rapid and undirected growth, the system continues to evolve 
somewhat indiscriminately in its response to the multiple types of iwo-year 
schools. 

How do regional accrediting commissions view the many two-year 
institutions that now flourish? Mow do they cope with the many subsianlivc 
differences in mission, outcomes, and funding? How do they deal with 
proliferation, market saturation, and competition among two-year entities 
that offer similar services to similar populations? In an era of shi inking 
resources, the pubhc expense of maintaining redundant educational sys- 
tems is a salient issue. Yet the public interest in the politics of two-year 
educational dcliveiy systems is often overlooked. In some locations, one can 
find a slate university two-year branch campus and iwo community colleges 
along with a private two-year college, a hospilal-bascd nursmg program, and 
several two-year private for-profit institutions, all operating within a few 
miles of each other. All might share membership in the same accrediting 
association, although they may be accredited by different commissions 
within that association. Some states have elaborate public two-year college 
systems that do not articulate well with their four-year state colleges and 
universities. Some even maintain large parallel two-year systems — one for 
liberal arts and sciences transfer studies and the other for technical educa- 
tion and job training. As Caldwell and Cote discuss at greater length in 
Chapter Two, a university's two-year center may enjoy accreditation as a 
result of the blanket accreditation of the parent institution, despite consid- 
erable academic and geographic diversity between the center and its parent. 
However, the region's other two-year community and technical colleges 
must undergo separate institutional accreditation, which may be performed 
either by the same accreditation commission that reviews the university or 
by a separate commission. 

Despite the concentration and duplication of two-year providers in 
some areas, concerns about relative cost, public underwriting, efficiency, 
effectiveness, and interinstiiutional articulation generally fall outside 
accreditation's scope of action. In such instances, is the public interest well 
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served? Should regional accrediting bodies probe deeper before allowing a 
two-year school to enjoy accreditation from a commission that docs not 
accredit all comparable schools? Or do the internal composition and 
operations of accrediting associations so reflect the diversity of structures 
they evaluate that they cannot respond to these larger public policy ques- 
tions? As the following infontiation about the six regional accrediting 
associations shows, their current structures do affect their functioning. 

Six Regional Associations 

The six -egional accreditors are each made up of a variety of quasi- 
autonomous separate commissions with their own standards, bylaws, and 
rules of operation. In some regions, this accrediting structure effectively 
separates arts and sciences degree-granting institutions from vocational 
ones, or degree-granting institutions from nondegrce ones. For example, the 
programs of many two-year postsccondary vocational-technical institutions 
are on a par with community college programs except for degree-granting 
authority. But rather than seek common ground among similar institutions, 
the accreditation process in such instances yields to the status quo, with little 
regard to cost cITcciiveness, unnecessary duplication of services, student 
interests, or sound public policy. 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges. The New England 
association reviews member institutions at least once every ten years, 
conducting the business of evaluation and accreditation through five major 
commissions. Whereas higher education commissions in most other regions 
generally review all two-year colleges, the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
( 1992) is limited to reviewing schools that award at least one general studies 
associate degree. The New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Vocational, Technical, and Career Institutions ( 1982, 1991 ) 
has separate standards of membership for specialized institutions of higher 
education that award an associate degree at the technical or career level, 
postsccondary institutions that offer only certificates or diplomas, and 
secondary vocational-technical schools. The higher education commission 
accredits some ihirty-cight two-year colleges, which generally have both 
degree (Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and AsscK'iatc in Applied 
Science) and nondegrce programs. The vocational commission accredits 
some forty-three two-year colleges plus sixty-five secondary schools with 
secondary and postsccondary programs. Postsccondary institutions in the 
New England region can seek accreditation in either one of these two 
commissions. Comprehensive community colleges, offering both academic 
and vocational programs, must be accredited by the higher education 
commission. Obviously, the existence of the two commissions perpetuates 
the differences various cultural interests have historically made between the 
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liberal arts and sciences and vocational-technical pursuits. Today, when 
neither educational concept can effectively stand alone, this accreditation 
structure ioes little to promote better institutional coexistence. 

Independent or private education has long roots in New England. The 
separate culture that required vocational-technical studies clearly came 
later and, therefore, had to fit its programs into education's existing socio- 
economic and political base. Thus, in the New England region, the Associate 
in Arts and Associate in Science degrees have become the major factor in 
determining which commission and which culture an institution best fits. 

Middle Slates Association of Colleges and Schools. The Middle States 
association comprises three commissions, one of which is the Commission 
on Higher Education (Middle States Association of College and Schools, 
Commission on Higher Education, 1 990) . This commission accredits all the 
institutions of higher education in the Middle States region, unlike the 
situation in the New England region, where two commissions are at work. 
The accreditation period is five years for a self-study and five years for a 
periodic review report. At one time, spe "ial criteria for community colleges 
were used, but no longer. According to the executive director of the 
Commission on Higher Education, it would be a mistake to treat these 
institutions differently since it took so long for Tfie other higher education 
sectors to accept community colleges' legitimacy. In addition, the Middle 
Slates association has abandoned its former practice of setting objective, 
quantifiable standards in favor of making broader statements alxiut integ- 
rity, mission, humane policies, admissions policies, resources, qualified 
faculty, and so forth. As specified in its bylaws, the Commission on Higher 
Education is expected to accredit, evaluate, and consult in all appropriate 
ways to promote the welfare and improvement of education with special 
emphasis on service to member institutions. Also, as in the other regions, the 
accreditation process rests strictly on an institution's ability to set and meet 
its own standards, to say what it does and then do what il says. There is no 
implicit level of performance, no implied comparability of institutions, and 
no uniformity of process or similarity of aims warranted or expressed. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. The North Central 
association conducts its business through two commissions, one of which 
is the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education (North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, U)92c), in existence since 1913. The higher education commis- 
sion does not accredit for a set period; the timing of a comprehensive 
evaluation is, therefore, always subject to alteration. In practice, however, 
North Central calls for reaffirmation not later than ten years following each 
prior reaffirmation, and often uses focused visits and annual reports at 
shorter intervals. 

In the 1920s, North Centrals higher education commission differ- 
entiated its criteria for junior colleges. However, it now accredits all post- 
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secondary insiilutions and docs noi differentiate between two- or four -year 
institutions or between variations of two-year schools, such as community 
colleges, vocational institutes, technical colleges, iwo-year university cam- 
puses, and other specialized colleges. Recently revised criteria include the 
requirement that an institution have "clear and publicly stated purposes 
consistent with its mission and appropriate to an insrirufiojj of higher 
cducatkm (emphasis added I" (North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Commission on Institutionsof Higher Education, 1992a, p. 4). This 
is a marked change from the previous wording, which referred lo a 
"postsccondar)' educational institution" (North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools, Commission on Institutions of Higher Etlucation, 
i*^92h, p. 1 ). While this revised requirement bodes well for community col- 
leges, it will remain a dilemma for vocational institutes and technical 
colleges in light of their historical missions, unless they arc willing to 
internalize the necessary academic changes Implied by their inclusion 
among institutions of higher education. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The Southern associa- 
tion accredits member institutions through four commissions. They include 
a commission for colleges and, since 197 1 , one for occupational education. 
Initial accreditation is for ten years with the requirement that a five-year sell • 
study report be submitted at the midpoint of the accreditation cycle. The 
self-study seeks to enhance quality of educational programs while the 
visitation emphasizes institutional effectiveness. 

Two-year institutions are accredited by one of these two commissions. 
The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools Commission on Colleges 
(1992) has thirteen conditions of institutional eligibility, including a re- 
quired minimum of fifteen semester hours of general education or liberal 
arts for associate degree programs (p. 7). The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools Commission on Occupational Education Institutions 
(1990) was originally formed to accredit a variety of vocational institu- 
tions not accredited by other commissions. Among these postsecondary 
institutions are vocational-technical schools, occupational education insti- 
tutions, job Corps centers, and military schools. Secondary vocational 
institutions can choose to be accredited by the commission on occupational 
education or the commission for secondary schools. Authority to grant 
degrees, however, requires a transition lo accreditation by the Commission 
on Colleges. 

The lack of accreditation clarity caused by these arrangements is 
partially rooted in historical differences between vocational and general 
education. Higher education was bifurcated in the South, along with many 
other aspects of social life, rhiis. vocational or occupational education in the 
South sometimes appears to parallel other so-called separate but equal 
practices, but, at the same time, it has worked as an instrument for racial 
access and personal and local economic developnieiu. It is not uncommon 
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to find poslsecondary vocational schools thai offer typical two-year college 
courses in business, fire science, computer science, nursing, digital electron- 
ics, and so forth without offering college credit or degrees. Such post- 
secondar)' schools are a manifestation of a cultural philosophy that says 
some students should be offered occupational training in the least amount 
of lime with a minimum of general education. These institutions prepare 
students for job entr)' rather than a college degree. 

Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges. The Northwest asso- 
ciation accredits through a commission on colleges and one on schools. 
Continuing members are not accredited either permanently or for a fixed 
period. Instead, the standards are that a self-study and external visitation 
must be conducted at least every ten years and an interim report and 
visitation every five years. The Northwest Association of Schools and 
Colleges Commission on Colleges (1992) accredits postsecondar)' institu- 
tions that have characteristics commonly associated with higher education. 

Western Association of Schools and Colleges, The Western associa- 
tion was formed in 1962 when several accrediting agencies came together 
and formed three commissions, two of which arc of interest here. The 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges Accrediting Commission for 
Community and Junior Colleges (1990) requires member institutions to 
conduct a self-study, write a report, and undergo peer review every six years, 
The Western Association of Schools and Colleges /\ccrediiing Commission 
for Senior Colleges and Universities (1988) prefers a comprehensive review 
at least ever)' eight years. The Accrediting Commission for Community and 
Junior Colleges accredits public, private, independent, and proprietar)' two- 
year degree -gran ting schools. This includes for-profit, not-for-profit, reli- 
gious, and specialized colleges meeting eligibility criteria thai include an 
independent governing board, general education, public disclosure, and so 
forth. 

Accreditation Dilemmas 

Educati(mal institutions would benefit from review and revision of regional 
accreditation processes in three ways: (1) the stature of two-year schools 
could be nu^rc realistically evaluated, (2) the separation between vocational 
and academic education could begin to be bridged, and (3) transfer of 
credits could be more systematic. 

Stature of Two- Year Schools. Different accreditation bodies accord 
different statures to two-year schools, depending on regional perceptions of 
the extern lo which the schools arc degree graining or non-degree granting, 
academic or vocational, postsecondary or higher education institutions. In 
New linglantl, for example, ihc authority to grant the Associate in Arts 
degree distinguishes two-year schools that are accredited as institutions of 
higher education from those that arc accredited as secondary and post- 
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secondary vocational institutions. In the Western region, all two-year 
schools are accredited separately from senior colleges and universities, 
regardless of any school's oilerings. 

Vocationalism and Aecredil'alion. Clearly, major divergent ideologies 
persist and affect the way occupational studies and general education arc 
regarded in some regions. Regional accreditation practices reflect the ten- 
sions that divide the vocational from the academic within institutions such 
as comprehensive community colleges, within sets of institutions such as 
community colleges and technical schools, and within the accreditation 
family of regional and specialized educational programs. This dualism may 
be out of step with the times. The perpetuation of education that is only or 
mainly vocational may be dysfunctional, sending neither students nor the 
community well, given today's changing work methods, the emergence of 
a global economy, a new work ethic, and, indeed, a totally new workforce 
on the horizon. While public policy is in need of review on this quesiion of 
the appropriate balance between the vocational and the academic, accredi- 
tation associations can do more than reflect the status quo within their 
regions. They can reshape standards for all two-year education. 

Credit Transfer and Articulation. Despite the level of assurance that 
accreditation implies and despite the prevailing rhetoric that says accredi- 
tation safeguards credit transfer, accreditation docs little to assure transfer 
from certain types of regionally accredited institutions to others. This is true 
especially for students who move from non-degrec-granting programs to 
similar programs that do grant degrees. A student who transfers from a 
regionally accredited technical program in a noncollegiate institution has no 
guarantee that the degree-granting program will give credit for the work the 
student has already completed, even though that work and the learning 
outcomes are demonstrably similar to courscwork and outcomes at the 
degree-granting institution. 

Regional accreditors could support certain national measures, norms, 
or minimal competencies for basic skills, literacy, professional standards, 
and so forth that would make regular transfer of credits between accredited 
institutions moi*c plausible. In the same vein, the six regional associations 
could coordinate such processes and criteria as sanction procedures, mini- 
mal faculty standards, degree standards, credit definitions, and so forth in 
order to help certify the academic value of credentials earned at one kind of 
institution for transfer to another. 

Regional accreditation's emphasis on intense institutional self-study 
also makes it easy for both two- and four-year schools to ignore transfer and 
articulation issitcs that require inierinstiiuiional coordination and coopera- 
tion. There is little in regional association guidelines to encourage two- and 
lotn"-year institutions to address transfer and articulation activities and 
efforts during their self-sludics. Although some accrediting associations 
have embraced two-year colleges within the higher education family, they 
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thereby omit scrutiny of the very elements that most closely bind two- and 
four-year institutions of higher education — transfer and articulation. 

Preserver of the Status Quo or Change Agent? 

While it can be argued that regional accreditation is voluntary, the fact thai 
accreditation is a condition of access to specific funds (such as federal and 
state student financial aid) from various government agencies and most 
charitable trusts and foundarions makes institutional accreditation all but 
mandatory. Thus regional accreditation ser\'es a viable function for two-year 
colleges. No longer intended to preserve the integrity and reputation of elite 
colleges and effective high schools, the accreditation process is now generic 
and applicable to all institutions. Two-year colleges in all forms fit comfort- 
ably with their respective accrediting commissions, In two regions where 
vocational interests have prevailed, accrediting associations have created 
ahernative commissions to accommodate philosophical differences. In 
short, it can be argued that accreditation docs what it has traditionally been 
expected to do. The problem is that there is disagreement about whether 
accreditation's traditional roles meet schools' modern needs. Must accredi- 
tation simply preserve the status quo, or should it be a change agent? 

The strength of two-year colleges docs not lie in blind emulation of their 
four-year counterparts. While sharing critical elements with baccalaureate- 
granting institutions, two-year colleges are distinguished by their ability lo 
accommodate nontradiiional students with a range of academic and work- 
oriented programs that require effective teaching, different delivery modes, 
measurable learning, and active rejection of social. cuUural, ethnic, and 
gender stereotypes. In a period of economic restraint, limited public re- 
sources, a changing workforce, and a diverse lot of two-year institutions, it 
may be time for accreditation associations to review two-year colleges in 
terms of their abilities to articulate unique missions, serve different popu- 
lations, and deliver innovative programs. It may also be time to define 
general learning standards for all two-year programs more rigorously and to 
evaluate two-year schools on the basis of tncasurablc student outcomc-f, 
effectiveness with different populations, and ability to meet changing public 
needs. 
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Accreditation of two-year branch campuses should be considered in 
relation to accreditaticn of other programs extended from a college's 
central campus. 



Accreditation and Two-Year 
Branch Campuses 

Coninne A. Caldwell, Lawrence S. Cote 

What constiiuics a site for higher educaiion? Is the person who lakes a 
vidcotapc-bascd credit course at home pursuinga college education? Clearly, 
yes. Is the Hving room in which the videotape is viewed a site of the 
institution granting the credit? Probably not. Consider twenty engineers in 
a makeshift worksite classroom participating in a satellite-delivered gradu- 
ate engineering program that originates three thousand miles away. Is their 
classroom a site of the great research university from which the transmission 
originates? Obviously, definitions of what constitutes a site can form a long 
and wide continuum. A large part of this continuum is occupied by myriad 
possible branch campus arrangements, and, more and more, accrediting 
agencies must sort out the complex identities of institutions with multiple 
delivery systems and locations. Although the difficulties of multisite ac- 
creditation have long troubled practitioners, neither scholars nor practitio- 
ners have published much about the problem. Thrash (1979) provides one 
of the few statements of the issues involved when she defmcs questions 
related lo evaluation methods and quality indicators. However, the current 
literature lacks even basic descriptive compilations of the accrediting asso- 
ciations policies and practices regarding multiple sites and off-site exten- 
sions. Given this dearth of published material, we have set as our modest 
goal in this chapter to describe existing accreditation policies and proce- 
dures that affect one particular part of the site continuum, the two-year 
campuses of predominantly baccalaureate and graduate degree-granting 
universities. We analyze the efficacy of these policies and jirocedures from 
the regional commissions perspectives, which wc gained through review of 
the commissions' written policies and through lengthy telephone surveys. 
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The exercise of cataloging and describing existing policies and proce- 
dures shows a wide variabihty in regional accrediting commission response 
to the challenges posed by multisite institutions. Variations exist on almost 
every point lo be considered, ranging from the definition of branch campus 
and of that campus's relative autonomy to the process by which the entity 
may or may not be deemed an accrcdiiablc unit. These regional differences 
persist despite the common historical denominator provided in the 1970s 
by guidelines established by the Federation of Regional Accrediting Com- 
missions of Higher Education (FRACHE), one of the precursors of the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. Most commissions used the 
FRACHE guidelines as the original framework for their regional policies. 
However, this framework permitted and even encouraged much latitude. In 
addition, since the lQ70s, some commissions have undergone so much 
change that ihcy appear to have lost ilieir knowledge of this joint precursor 
10 regional policies. 

Regional Accreditation Policies and Pr-^cedurcs 

In our analysis, we evaluated each commission's policies, practices, and 
responses on three continua: how the coinmission defmcd an individually 
accredited site, how it determined a site s independence IVoi i y.lie parent 
institution for accreditation purposes, and how it reviewed a branch campus. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission on 
Higher Education. For the Middle States Commission on Higher Education, 
"an operationally separate unit is considered to be one which, under the 
general control of the parent institution, has a core of full-lime facuhy, a 
separate student body, a resident administration, and offers a program 
through which a student may complete all the requirements for a degree 
either awarded through the unit directly |orl by the parent institution, and 
has a significant voice in the allocation and management of institutional 
resources which support [the unitp' (Middle Stales Association of Colleges 
and Schools, Commission on Higher Education, 199 lb, p. 1). Compared to 
the other commissions policies, the Middle States commission s statemem 
is relatively clear. However, this definition of an operationally separate unit 
leaves ample room for institutional and commission negotiation. 

The Middle States Commission on Higher EducatioTi has also developed 
guidelines that inform evaluators of special multisite considerations. This 
regional commission's policy relics heavily on validating the quality of 
individual institutional units, and the guidelines state that "each unit must 
be viewed in its relationship to the total system, but its educational effective- 
ness can best be assessed by devoting attention to its particular endeavors" 
(Middle Slates Association of Colleges and Schools, Connuissicm on Higher 
Education, 199 la, p. 1 ). The commission also allows for global review of an 
insiiluiion as a single entity: "When an institution has more than one campus 
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or has operationally separate units the commission may accredit it as a 
whole, may accredit one or more of its units separately, or may accredit some 
of its units and not others" (Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Commission on Higher Education, 1991b, p. 1). According to the 
commission's publication Characteristics ojExcellencey this flexibility is valid 
because "the forms of educational institutions are less important than their 
functions" (Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission 
on Higher Education, 1990, p. 11). There is no written policy for the actual 
process of determining the autonomy of a campus unit, and this fact suggests 
that such a determination may result from institutional and association 
negotiation. Another commission document notes that, when various loca- 
tions or discrete units exist, a process of ''consultation with the institution 
jwill determinel the manner in which evaluation will be carried out and 
accreditation designated" (Middle Stales Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Commission on Higher Education, 1984, p. 3). 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges, Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. The New England Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education specifically addresses multisite issues under the 
commission s standard for organization and governance: '*ln multi-campus 
systems, the division of responsibility and authority between the system and 
the institution is clear; system policies are clearly defined and equitably 
administered" (New England Association of Schools and Colleges, Commis- 
sion on institutions of Higher Education, 1992, p. 7). However, the defini- 
tion of a multicampus system appears not in this document but in a 197.. 
supplemental publication that seems to derive directly from its FRACHE 
antecedent. The criteria for operationally separate institutions include 
operating under the control of a central administration; havinga core of full- 
time faculty, a separate student body, and a resident administration; and 
offcringprogramscomprisinga totality of educational experience as defined 
by the appropriate accrediting commission. The commission explicitly 
states that the determination of a separately accrcdiiable unit and the site 
visit process depends on negotiation. "Where an institution conducts opera- 
tions in a variety of locations or through a number of discrete units, the 
Commission will arrange in consultation with the institution the manner in 
which evaluation will be carried out and accreditation designated" (New 
England Association of Schools and Colleges, Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1972, p. 3). 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. The North Central commission's accredi- 
tation handbook contains a clearly stated policy of accreditation inclusive- 
ness: "The accreditation of an institution includes all of its components, 
wherever located. A component of a larger institution may be separately 
accrcditable if a significant portion of responsibility and decision making for 
its educational activities lies within the component and not in the other parts 
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of the larger sysicnr (North Cemral Association of Colleges and Schools, 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 1992, p. 49). The hand- 
book explicitly notes that determination of a component's separate status 
and of site visit conduct depends entirely on consultation between the 
system's chief executive officer and the commission. 

Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges, Commission on 
Colleges. As noted in its Accreditation Handbook (1992), the Northwest 
Association of Schools and Colleges Commission on Colleges follovvs the 
general FRACHE guidelines for defining an operationally separate unit, 
including operation under a parent institution, a core of full-lime faculty, a 
separate student body, and a resident administration. Decisions about the 
separate accreditation of operationally separate units rest with the accred- 
iting commission. In consultation with the institution, the commiwSsion 
arranges the manner in which the evaluation will be carried out and 
accreditation designated. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission on Col- 
leges. Like North Central's policy, the policy of the Southern Associ.ition of 
Colleges and Schools Connnission on Colleges (1992, 1990a) toward 
branch campus accreditation depends on institutional negotiation with the 
commission. The connnission requires individual units to apply for separate 
accreditation when they meet commission criteria that permit individual 
compliance with accreditation requirements and the institution requests 
accreditation, or when the commission determines "the unit has achieved 
. . . I a significant! lev*:l of autonomy" (Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Commission on Colleges, 1991, pp. 28-29; 1990a, p. I; 1990b, 
p. 1). 

Western Association of Schools and Colleges, Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Senior Colleges and Universities. The Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges' Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and 
Universities (1988) depends to a slightly lesser extent on the original 
ERACHE definitions, adding some caveats to the usual criteria for units that 
can be separately accredited. The commission reserves the right to interpret 
its definition of separate units, but also makes the general statement that 
operationally separate units require separate at creditation. The commission 
also provides accreditation process guidelines that focus on the efficacy of 
system administration to a greater extent than called for by other regional 
commissions. 

Commission Interpretation and Application of Guidelines 
to Branch Campuses 

We surveyed accreditation commission representatives by telephone, using 
fixed key questions. The respondents represented all six regional accredit- 
ing commissions and included two executive directors, three associate 
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directors, and one deputy director. Although the key questions directed the 
survey, conversations often took interesting turns. 

Key Questions. Key questions were asked about site definition, multisite 
accreditation policy development, the multisite accreditation process, the 
relationship between government and accreditation, and the effectiveness of 
current policies and practices. For example, we asked. By what criteria does 
.the commission define a site? What policies and practices affect the eventual 
decision about site dependen.y or autonomy? How did branch campus 
accreditation policy and practice develop? What historical influences guided 
the development? What factors account lor variation among associations? 
Will this variation continue or is greater uniformity anticipated? What is the 
process for multisite branch campus accreditation? What determines site 
visits and evaluation team membership for branch campuses? Hov/ have 
government regulations or initiatives affected branch campus accreditation 
policies and practices? How will the thrust for greater accountability arising 
from government influence future policy and practice? How satisfied are the 
associations and their membership with current policies and practices? 
What determines satisfaction or dissatisfaction? In cases of dissatisfaction, 
what remedial action, if any, suggests itself? 

Amplification of Written Policy. Four of the six commission represen- 
tatives responded that their written policy provided only partial information 
about actual policy and procedure. Those that amplify written policies inti- 
mated that their commission documents represent only guidelines for actual 
practice and that criteria employed to determine an educational unit s inde- 
pendence often exceed written guidelines, depending more on negotiation 
and cvaluators' judgment than policy statements. One commission, for ex- 
ample, reported using additional informal criteria developed from the stu- 
dents perspective, such as whether a student's ability to take the bulk of 
course credit for graduation at a particular site justifies calling that site a 
separately accrcditable unit. Two other commissions said directly that they 
did not use their written policy much because it did not sufficiently delineate 
central asopposed to shared or diffuse control, a distinction that determined 
whether a specific site should be accredited separately. 

Principal Influences on Policy Development. Most respondents agreed 
that their policy emanated from the FRACHE guidelines of the early 1970s. 
However, two commissions had no current staff who had been with their 
commission long enough to recall the historical development of exi.sling 
policy and procedures. Two other commissions have moved well beyond the 
FRACH ii document, and the two remaining appear to continue to use it as a 
foundation i'or present action. In short, FRACHH appears lo have provided 
the initial definition of operationally separate units; however, each of the re- 
gions has since gone its own way in intcrpretingand applying that definition. 

Impetus for Policy Change. The impetus for and scope of policy change 
varied. One commission had reformed its policy in order to focus on 
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evaluators' determination of a campus's control locus, after evaluation teams 
visiting campuses could not get clear answers about the locus of authority, 
Asa result, this commission now accredits fewer individual sites in muliisite 
systems. Another respondent described a formal process for changing 
commission policy, which focused on developing criteria for the determina- 
tion of site dependence or independence. Only one respondent described an 
external force — in this case, accountability to the federal government — as 
the stimulus for policy review and revision. Clearly, different commissions 
have had different motivations for change. And even though the change 
stimuli may originally have had some common elements, the net result is 
divergence in the ways the commissions determine branch campuses* 
autonomy. 

Process of Policy Determination. The process that led to development 
of a separate-site policy also varied. However, all respondents reported 
relatively or totally nonconientious policy development processes. Most 
commissions relied on staff-initiated policy suggestions arising from diffi- 
culties encountered in the field with multisitc evaluation. Considering the 
variations in the policies the commissions developed, the descriptions of 
nonfraclious d*:finition processes may say more about preferred working 
styles and individual regional association cultures than about the policies 
themselves. At the same time, several respondents volunteered that, even 
though policy development was not contentious, site definition has become 
increasingly problematic, especially in terms of off-campus and interna- 
tional activity. Commission spokespeople cited a number of variables that 
had to be considered, including academic governance and academic quality 
at separate sites, and problems deriving from delivering programs over a 
distance. As differences in commission criteria for defining and reviewing a 
site other than the parent campus suggest, commission specificity about 
what characterizes a separate unit diverges markedly. Some commissions 
have no criteria and rely on negotiation while others have criteria of varying 
degrees of formality. 

Branch Campus Self-Study and Site Visits. Predictably, accrediting 
commissions with more specific site definitions also have more specific self- 
study and site visit policies and practices. However, taken as a group, 
commission requirements for self-study and site visits range from the totally 
idiosyncratic and individually negotiated to the precisely specified in ad- 
vance. Some commission respondents said that they generally try to visit 
each site, others that the issue was not a matter of negotiation. Some said that 
since they accredited the whole institution, all parts had better be involved; 
others said that they required a detailed self-study from each unit of a 
muUisitc institution. 

State Influence on Accreditation and Branch Campuses. State regula- 
tions appear to have very limited hifluencc on cither general accreditation 
practices or those specific to branch campuses. Stmie states require accredi- 
tation for licensure and may or may not participate in accreditation visits. 
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Although a state s definition of a separate site may differ from that of an 
accrediting commission's, the commission's prevails in all cases for the 
purposes of accreditation. 

Public Policy Issues 

To those concerned about the broad public policy issues that surround the 
accrediting of two-year institutions, issues articulated by Pahnchak in 
Chapter One, our analysis of the regional accrediting commissions' various 
positions regarding two-year branch campuses of four-year universities 
provides little comfort. None of the six accreditors appears to view these 
campuses as having special attributes along the lines described in Chapter 
One and, therefore, perhaps deserving accreditation considerations differ- 
ent from those used to evaluate a system's central campus. There is no 
explicit recognition that the commissions' typical measures of academic 
excellence should vary for two-yr:ar institutions that have missions that are 
different from those of the much larger, overarching colleges or from the 
universities within which the two-year schools are embedded. Although 
each commission evaluates institutional effectiveness in achieving self- 
defined goals and outcomes as well as in meeting commission standards, 
none requires individual campus explication and goal assessment. Indi- 
vidual assessment might occur, but since the evaluation process may rely on 
site sampling or negotiation about site selection, no assurance exists that 
each campus has set and met goal expectations. 

Two-year branch campuses typically have divergent goals and priorities 
from their parent institutions, with greater emphasis on teaching and much 
less emphasis on research and scholarship. In addition, two-year branch 
campuses tend to be vehicles for delivering associate degrees that are 
expected to result in immediate employment. Two-year branch campus 
practitioners often confront conflicts arising from having a purpose and 
population different from that of the larger institution; yet umbrella assess- 
ment of the entire system assumes that the various campuses have homoge- 
neous missions and goals. And what does it say about accreditation s validity 
if a two-year campus in one region achieves accreditation after an individual 
self-study and external team visit but a similar two-year campus in another 
region achieves its status as a result of a global institutional accreditation? 
Docs direct accreditation confer greater stature on one than the other? Has 
one profiled more than ihe other by being actively involved with an internal 
and external review process? 

Implications for the Future 

The fact that regional commissions differ so much in their treatment of 
branch campuses does not bode well for the intercom mission, interregional 
cooperation that assessment of cross-boundary, cross-border education at 
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distant sites increasingly will require. Two-year campuses are only one stop 
on the ever-growing continuum of higher education sites made available 
through ever more sophisticated instructional technologies. And two-year 
campuses are arguably an easier stop to bypass than those that lie ahead. 
Therefore, at this point, it would probably be counterproductive to focus 
only on individual evaluations or specific criteria for two-year branch 
campuses for the purposes of accreditation. Rather, accrediting associations 
and their member institutions must face the more formidable task of 
redefining and measuring educational excellence within many diverse 
settings, of which branch campuses are only one example. 

Although in the past commission-institutional negotiation has been a 
relatively nonfractious process for determining what constitutes a site, this 
approach may not serve as well in a future of far more complex interregional 
and international delivery systems. The number of interested parties will 
likely increase exponentially, making negotiation or political resolution 
much less feasible and certainly less acceptable to the public and govern- 
ment. A more proactive, more coordinated interregional approach to re- 
viewing and evaluating extensions of collegiate education seems imperative 
for continued public confidence in accreditation. The criteria used to 
determine excellence in multisited institutions require a significant shift of 
emphasis. Accreditation will have to focus more on output than input and 
more on procedural than descriptive characteristics. 
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Although accrediting agencies permit two-year colieges to reform 
general education more than is sometimes assumed, these agencies 
can do more to encourage general learning. 



The Role of Accreditation and 
General Education in Career Curricula 

Carolyn Prager 



What educators commonly call general education has been a Focus Tor public 
discussion of higher education since the 1980s. From Bcnncit's To Reclaim 
a legacy (1984) and the Association of American Colleges' Integrity in the 
College Curriculum (1985) lo Boyer s College: The Undergraduate Experience 
in America (1987), national reports have assailed the erosion of liberal 
learning and the lack of curricular cohesion on U.S. campuses. These 
documents scrutinize perceived general education deficiencies in baccalau- 
reate education. However, recognizing the argument s intrinsic importance 
fonhc associate degree, ihc American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (1992c) in 1986 called on all leaders of two-year institutions lo 
examine the Bennett report for its relevance to their institutions. Today, 
there is another public imperative for educators. It is to meet National 
Hducation Goal number five, which calls for a level ofU.S. adult literacy, 
knowledge, and skills by the year 2000 that will assure U.S. global competi- 
tiveness. In 1992, a National Education Goals Panel committee recom- 
mended dcvelopmcni of a "sample-based national system of standards and 
assessment for postsecondary education" to measure ''general cognitive 
skills, higher order thinking skills, and occupational specific skills where 
appropriate" (cited by Zook, 1993, p. A23). At the time of the writingof this 
chapter, the National Center for Educational Statistics had issued a request 
for coniraci proposals to develop the required measurement instrument. 

These and other external forces at stale and federal levels are enough 
to suggest that educational accountability will soon require educational 
institutions to move beyond the present system whereby accrediting 
bodies review and validate institutional self-study based on self-determined 
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s'andarcis and sclf-asscssed outcomes. With or wiihoui the iniposilion of 
state or national standards for general cognitive and higher order thinking 
skills, two-year colleges cannot ignore that part of the national del^atc about 
the country's educational preparedness for economic survival that calls for 
more substantive attention to general learning. At the same time, accrediting 
agencies cannot afford to be viewed as part of the problem and not of the 
sol lit' on. 

Accreditation and Two- Year General Education 

Criticism of the general education requirements lor the associate degree 
lends lo reflect the values of two distinct groups: those who believe the two- 
year educational sector's primary mission is to prepare students for employ- 
ment and those who believe that mission is to prepare students for transfer to 
four-year colleges. The division of responsibilities for institutional and pro- 
grammatic review between regional and specialized accredit ing bodies is also 
related to the absence of a unified vision for two-year education. Under the 
current dualistic system of accreditation, if regional and specialized 
accreditors look at general education on a two-year campus at all, they have 
divergent perspectives. And when it comes to general cduration, specialized 
accrediting agencies are more often sinners of omission than commission. 

Despite the importance given to general learning in public policy dis- 
cussions about college outcomes, accrediting agencies have done little to 
help two-year institutions imdcrtake new general education initiatives. As 
Peter Ewell puts it, "the assessment mechanisms that arc best suited to 
demonstrating effectiveness are not always those that are the most helpful 
in the long run for program improvement" (1^92. p. 10). By cultivating 
institutional outcomes assessment as the response to external demands for 
accounlability, regional accreditors have sidestepped more fundamental 
questions such as how to rnake vocational stud>' more academic. In the 
meantime, programmatic accreditors have, as a rule, either ignored general 
education entirely or addressed it by imposing limited distribution require- 
ments. How can peer and professional review agencies do more to help two- 
year schools rethink general education for associate degrees that prepare 
people for employment, for transfer, and often for both? 

Specialized Accreditation 

Two-year colleges arc intensely involved in specialized programmatic ac- 
creditation. Between 1^)80 and l^H)2, the number of programmatic approval 
bodies recognized by the Council on Posi.secondary Accreditation increased 
from thirty-nine to forty-three. One of these, the Committee on Allied 
Health Education and Accreditation (CAHEA), itself sponsors nineteen 
professional organizations responsible for allied health program review. As 
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documented by Kciis and Parrish (.1986), ihc specialized accreditation of 
career-oriented programs at two-year regionally approved institutions con- 
tributed substantially to the overall increase in accreditation activity be- 
tween 1978 and 1985. According to an American Council on Education 
(ACE) survey, two-year campuses reported an average of three visits each 
by specialized accreditors between 1983 and 1986, compared to two each 
for baccalaureate institutions. Two-year institutions also had an average of 
five accredited programs on campus compared to three at four-year schools 
in the same period (Anderson, 1987). 

Campus Perceptions About Programmatic Accreditation and General 
Education. Historically, institutions of higher education have indicated that 
specialized accreditation has had a depressing effect on general education 
in vocational-technical curricula (sec, for example, Messersmith and 
Medskcr's 1969 study, especially pp. 58-61). Overall, colleges and univer- 
sities appear to consider specialized accreditors somewhat more in'.rusive 
on a curriculum than regional associations and more restrictive in terms of 
general education (Anderson, I987;lr\'in, 1990; Simmons, 1988). Two-year 
colleges perceive more strongly than other higher education sectors that 
accreditors' influence over a curriculum hampers institutional attempts to 
review and revise general education goals and course distribution and 
delivery modes. In the ACE survey of accreditation issues, 35 percent of two- 
year respondents did not find that "specialized accreditation assures me that 
the standards and cjuality of iny programs are generally acceptable in the 
postsecondary education community" (Anderson, 1987, p. 7). Nineteen 
percent of university and 27 percent of comprehensive and baccalaureate 
degree college representatives responded negatively to the same slalcnicni. 

Of the twenty-four ACE survey questions about specialized accrediting, 
those pertaining to general education generated the most negative rcspon.ses 
from all educational sectors. Forty-seven percent of two-year respondents 
believed that "course requirements make it difficult for the institution to 
achieve the breadth of knowledge it wants its graduates to have" (Anderson, 
1 987, p. 7), while 43 percetU indicated that required course sequences were 
too prescriptive. Of 374 respondents, 73 percent at baccalaureate and 56 
percent at associate degree institutions faulted programmatic accreditation 
because the 'courses and course sequences required . . . limit the nun\berof 
general education courses students can take" (p. 7). 

Programmatic Accreditation Guidelines. Although some specialized 
accreditors mandate course and credit hour distribution in general and 
specialized areas, most prefer to list the technical competencies that insti- 
tutions are expected to introduce into the curriculum in an organized 
fashion. The Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology (1989), 
for example, still maintains minimum credit hour distribution recjuire- 
ments for technical, basic science and math, humanities, and social science 
courses in accrcdilable associate degree engineering technology programs. 
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However, the National League for Nursing (1991) has changed a former 
requirement that 40 percent of the curriculum be dedicated to general 
education. The league's 1991 criteria ask institutions only to provide a 
nonnursing course rationale that is consistent with the associate degree 
nursing program's philosophy and outcomes. Most of the allied health 
programs under the CAHEA umbrella prescribe little or no general educa- 
tion for the training of technicians, with the exception of basic science 
courses in some programs. Their program "cssemials" speak primarily 
about the occupational competencies to be achieved within a framework of 
appropriately sequenced "units, modules, and/or courses" (Joint Review 
Committee for Respiratory Therapy Education, p. lV-4, 1986), "content 
areas" (Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs in Nuclear 
Medicine Technology, 199 1 , p. 9) , or "subject areas (which do not necessar- 
ily imply individual courses)" (joint Review Committee for the Ophthalmic 
Medical Assistant, 1988, p. 3), to cite three specific examples. 

Vlowcver written, such guidelines do not appear to overtly restrict two- 
year institutions from rethinking the share of general education in their 
programs, whether through increasing arts and sciences course require- 
ments or through integrating general and career education. But it can be 
argued that the absence of a strong general education mandate in program 
guidelines does restrict attention to general education issues. This absence 
may also be grounds for the charge that accreditors do little to encourage 
integration of general and career education. In addition, accreditation 
obviously exerts influence through an "array of power brokers" (Simmons, 
1988, p. 62) such as agency spokespcoplc and site evaluators as well as 
through written statements. Nonetheless, an actual reading of program 
accreditation policies and guidelines suggests strongly that, in the eyes of the 
accreditors, decisions about what is taught and where and how it is taught 
reside mainly with the educational institutions, 2nd most specialized ac- 
creditation guidelines exhibit considerable tolerance for colleges' packaging 
technical competencies in ways that theoretically permit whatever arts and 
sciences credit hour allocations the colleges deem necessary. Therefore, 
campus academic leaders can foster more informed discussion with faculty 
and outside evaluators by becoming belter versed in program accreditation 
specifics and the latitude allowed for general education coursework and 
integration. Paying attention to how accreditation guidelines are interpreted 
and who interprets them may be critical to assuring that career programs 
reflect, endorse, and sustain an institution's general education philosophy 
and design. 

Divergent Voices Urge General Education Reform 

Saying that accreditation agencies may not actively hinder colleges from 
restructuring general education to the extent these agencies are someiimes 
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thought to do is not the same as saying that they actively help two-year 
campuses resolve different views about the value of general learning stem- 
ming from inherent mission dualities and heterogeneous interest groups. 
The emergence of vocational curricula, each with its detailed set of occupa- 
tional proficiencies, has led to the concept that the major in 'J.S. higher 
education is dominated by technical rather than liberal learning. Before the 
publication of Bennett's To Reclaim a Legacy, Conrad (1983) had already 
described a decline in the amount and scope of two-year college general 
education work during the previous fifteen years. By the early 1980s, for 
example, most community colleges had dropped such rigorous science and 
humanities requirements as college mathematics and foreign languages and 
had liberalized student :hoices within required areas of career and, some- 
limes, transfer programr>. 

Through the sheer weight of their enrollments, occupational-technical 
programs have probably had a greater effect on general learning at associate 
degree than at baccalaureate institutions. Also, many different voices speak 
for different kinds of general education at two-year schools, in ways that 
complicate that educations needed reconceptualization. The politics of 
two-year colleges dictate attention to the often conflicting concerns of such 
divergent groups as employers, students, faculty, government, the two-year 
sector as a whole, and higher education at large. 

Employers and General Education. Most community colleges have 
abandoned the traditional university model of humanistic education as a 
coherent intellectual experience in favor of a model that conceives of general 
education in terms of derivative skills such as writing and speaking [Conrad, 
1983; Richardson, Fisk, and Okum, 1983; Cohen and Brawer, 1987). This 
revised view of the liberal arts (and, to a lesser extent, the sciences) from 
intellectual and fundamental to pragmatic but peripheral has lessened the 
perceived necessity for in-depth liberal arts study. As Cohen and Brawer put 
it, "the result is that the liberal arts in community colleges hardly resemble 
the contemplative, text-centered courses that arc posed as the ideal in the 
university" (1987, p. 171). 

Numerous studies document that employers usually rank such specific 
general education skills as writing, speaking, and thinking of greater impor- 
tance for employment than occupational-technical courses (sec Noltc, 
1991, for a useful review of representative studies). On the rare occasions 
when employers have been asked where or how these general education 
skills should be taught, the judgments of these business and industry 
representatives differ little from those made by educators. The employers 
see the desired skills as the natural outcome of particular courses in English, 
mathcmaiics, computer literacy, and economics, as opposed to study in 
philosophy or fine arts, and the employers would devote about 30 percent 
of the two-year career curriculum to such subjects (Meyer, 1983; Perkins, 
1985; Armistead, Lemon, Perkins, and Armislead, 1989). 
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General approaches to problem evaluation and solving can be taught 
within most any discipline, and the general education outcomes employers 
say ihey want could probably be cultivated within vocational courses were 
these courses to be taught differently. However, leaving that idea aside for 
the moment, a discrepancy still exists between the value put on skills 
believed to derive from general education coursework and the amount of 
time employers and educators would dedicate to these classes in career 
curricula. How then arc these desired skills to be achieved? 

Students and General Education. Though more limited in number than 
employer surveys, surveys of occupational-technical completers and leavers 
indicate that current and former students also place greater importance on 
Ffnglish, mathematics, and economics than on the natural sciences, fine arts, 
and like subjects, which are seen as less job related. Rather universally, 
career students tend to believe that their programs contain loo much general 
education. Reflecting llic student viewpoint, Armisicad, Moore, and Vogler 
(1987) (sec also Armisicad and Vogler, 1987; Vogler and Armistead, 1987; 
Armisicad, Lemon, Perkins, and Armisicad, 1989) recommend that occupa- 
tional-technical programs diminish attention to general education courses 
and competencies deemed less important by students. Moreover, they 
recommend that vocational curricula suit mathematics requirements to tlie 
degree program and broaden student choice among general education 
courses. 

Community College Critics and General Education. For more than a 
quarter of a centur>', community college critics have deplored the decline in 
quality and quantity of two-year transfers to four-year programs (see, for 
example. Brim and Karabel, 1989). From the critics perspective, commu- 
nity college attendance In itself reduces the likelihood that two-year stu- 
dents will aspire to or complete the baccalaureate. Among the major 
explanations the critics give for community colleges negative effect are the 
increasing numbers of students electing vocational majors in two-year 
institutions, the decreasing emphasis on the liberal arts and sciences in all 
majors but especially occupational-technical ones, and the declining aca- 
demic rigor of occupational-technical courses. 

The Community College Sector and 
General Education Reform 

The policy statements of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACjC) relied the sometimes fractious debates about the 
nature, value, and distribution of associate degree general education. In 
response to general public criticism of higher education, the as.sociation 
adopted a consensus document in 1984 calling for associate degree educa- 
tion that pays "fitll attention . . . to continuity in learning, as well as to the 
l^roficicncies required for an individual to achieve career understanding." 
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This education requires a "coherent and tightly knit sequence of courses" 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, lQ92a, p. 158). 
In 1986, the AACJC recommended thai colleges limit Associate in Applied 
Science (A.A.S.) technical spcciafTljiKc^urses to no more than 50 to 75 percent 
of course credits (American Assoc^tion of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1992b, p. 163). While the recommendation is commendable in its overall 
intent, setting a minimum standard of 25 percent for general education 
coursework simply approximates the reality for general education in most 
existing community and technical college vocational programs and hardly 
addresses the concerns of those who argue for a more liberally educated 
A.A.S. graduate. 

In 1986, the AACJC also issued a policy statement advocating attention 
to the humanities in every community college degree program and establish- 
ing minimums for humanities coursework ranging from six semester hours 
for ihc Associate in Applied Science to twelve for the Associate in Arts. While 
the statement acknowledges that the "humanities do have inherent worth," 
it devotes considerably more discussion to I he "practical" l^nefits of 
humanistic pursuits (American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, 1992c, p. 168). 

The Accreditation Comniunily and 
General Education Reform 

While the ferment has raged aboiU the quality of U.S. undergraduate 
education, the accreditation conmumity Inis been strangely silent about the 
part it has played and could play in improving educational quality. The idea 
of accreditation as a potential change agent is conspicuously absent in the 
.series of national reports on the baccalaureate (Wolff, 1990). Until recently, 
the notion of accredilation as a change agent has been absent as well from 
the two-year sector s multifaccied discussions about ways to improve two- 
year education and general learning outcomes. 

Articulation and Transfer, Due lo increased public interest in eoiumu- 
nily college student progression t(^ the baccalaureate, sonic commentators 
have begun to question the accrediting community's conunitmeni to trans- 
fer and articulation, and have implied and suggested influential roles 
accrediting agencies might assume in guiding academic development that 
leads to transfer (see, for example, Knoell, 1990, p. 60; American Council 
on Hducation, 1991; Prager, 1992). To the extent that accrediting agencies 
arc really quasi-public bodies working in lieu of governmenlal agencies to 
assure the larger community about educational accountability, regional 
accretlilors are 'unicjucly positioned to create demanding expectations of 
institutional transfer activity" (Amei ican Council on Education, 1991 , p. 6). 

The same might be said ol specialized accreditors. They have the 
potential lo set requirements for gt)od faith efforts by both four- and iwo- 
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year insiituiions lo achieve either downward or upward program ariicula- 
lion, as the case may be. They also have the potential to set related 
requirements for the development of programs that will enable associate 
degree career students lo move more seamlessly onto the baccalaureate 
track with the general education abilities needed to succeed in upper-level 
work (Prager, 1992). 

Accreditation and Career Faculty Credentials. Some accrediting bod- 
ies require two- or four-year technical faculty to have a baccalaureate degree, 
but some require only an associate degree, and some require no formal 
college education. The varying educational requirements listed above are 
found especially in allied health areas (Prager, 1992). Yet it is reasonable to 
assume a correlation between faculties' educational attainment and their 
commitment to promoting similar educational goals and values in students. 
It is also reasonable to assume that faculties' formal education in the larger 
historical, social, economic, and other cultural contexts of their respective 
professions will lead them to appreciate the cultivation of similar under- 
standings in their students. By setting higher academic standards for special- 
ized program faculty at two-year undergraduate institutions, accrediting 
bodies could foster a better climate for discussion ofgeneral education's role 
in career curricula. 

Accreditation and General Education Integration of Career Curricula. 
The assumption that arts and sciences study is good for students primarily 
because it helps them to think and better express themselves creates several 
problems for those who seek more cohesive and balanced career curricula. 
First, the premium put on the practical feeds the notion that arts and 
sciences lack intrinsic value and thus need not be studied in any organized 
fasluon. Second, the emphasis on the practical ignores the extent to which 
intensive study of abstract concepts contributes to a greater capacity for 
thoughtful application in the arts, sciences, and technologies. Third, the 
assumption that study of arts and sciences is valid mainly because it 
improves communication and analytical dexterity ignores the possibility 
that these essential skills can be taught in other study contexts, and relieves 
the occupational-technical teacher from most responsibility for reinforcing 
communication and analytical skills in career course vork. Fourth, the 
intellectual divide between technical and liberal studies i.i terms of antici- 
pated academic outcomes deeply fragments the educational experience for 
both students and teachers. 

What can regional and specialized accreditation botlies do ,o advance 
general education in career curricula and hall the further "degradntion of 
academic cuUnrc" (McGralh and Spear, 1991 , p. 63) in two-ycarcdui ation? 
They can do much lo counteract the "ideology of neutral eclectir«';.n Ithaij 
may now be the biggest obstacle to curriculn*- :\ i'urm ^ McGralh and Spear, 
1991. p. 63) by attending as much to ihe general as to the occupational 
com|xMencics required of graduates. T ais means working with other accred- 
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iting bodies and the educational institutions to rethink not only why general 
education should be an integral part of career education but also how the 
integration can be realized. Successful models integrating h\'.inanlstic and 
applied education do exist, many from four-year institutions (see, for 
example, the work of the Professional Preparation Network, explored 
throughout Armour and Fuhrmann, 1989). Accrediting associations and 
associate degree-granting schools could use these models as an objective 
base for fruitful discussion about ways to encourage a unified vision of two- 
year schooling and endow vocational programs with more of the strengths 
traditionally said to derive from liberal study. 

Supported by a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondar)' Education, the Shared Vision Task Force of the National 
Council for Occupational Education and the Community College Humani- 
ties Association have developed several possibilities for integrating the 
humanities in career programs (Community College Humanities Associa- 
tion, 1991). The possibihties include revision of particular humanities and 
occupational courses, combination of revised humanities and occupational 
courses into a new humanities course, and development of a new inter- 
disciplinary hybrid course, among others. The Shared Vision Task Force has 
funded various projects for integrating humanities and occupational courses 
at Clackamas, Seminole, and Eastern Iowa Community Colleges, as well as 
Southern Maine Technical Institute. Concerned about its "cafeteria" ap- 
proach to the humanities, Kirkwood Community College secured a National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant to create three interdisciplinar>' 
humanities courses on topics of special interest to career students. The 
courses arc Working in America, Tcchnolog ami the Human CotidUiot], and 
Living in the InJoiTnation Age (tisenberg, Gollattscheck, Mctcalf.andShapiro* 
1991). 

Responding to calls for a change from a technical to a more broad-based 
education, the Accounting Education Change Commission awarded project 
grants to Kirkwood and Mesa Community Colleges for the academic year 
1991-92 (Ernst and Young, 1992). Kirkwood's project was to revise a two- 
semester principles of accounting course so that it would help students 
improve their communication and critical thinking skills, knowledge of the 
business environment s influence on accounting, and grasp of accounting 
concepts. The revision led to a reduced emphasis on the procedural aspects 
of accounting and an increased emphasis on changing accounting instruc- 
tors teaching methods. Mesa's project was to achieve similar course goals 
through extensive use of case studies to illustrate and analyze significant 
accounting and business concepts. Such projects extend general education 
into career curricula in two ways; first, through increased attention to 
general education skills and applications that are to be acquired in greater 
breadth acr^^ss an entire curriculum, including technical courses; and 
second, through increased attention to general education knowledge and 
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understanding acquired in greater depth through belter structured, more 
intensive humanities and interdisciplinary courscwork. 

Call for Coordinated Accreditation Policies and Practices 

Theoretically and practically, todays regional accreditors focus on out- 
comes assessment, concerning themselves with overall institutional ap- 
proaches to general education. Under prevailing conditions, programmatic 
accrediting agencies may or may not review the general education 
coursework or skills an institution incorporates into its specialized degree 
tracks. Both forms of accreditation have great potential to help two-year 
colleges respond to current pressures from within and without to improve 
the academic background and abilities career and transfer students. 
Achieving this poieniiaK however, requires accreditors and institutions to 
develop a unified vision of associate degree education, whether for transfer, 
for employment, or for both. 

Regional and specialized accreditors can encourage more complex 
engagement with the liberal arts and sciences by requiring evidence of 
orderly and incrememal arts and sciences study in reviews of career and 
transfer programs. Accreditors can also encourage attention to such aca- 
demic skills and abilities as writing and problem solving by requiring 
institutions to document the skills' reinforcement and integration in tech- 
nical as well as arts and sciences coursework. Like the institutions they scr\'e, 
accreditors can best do this by coordinating their attention to general 
education needs and consciously bridging the distance between the two 
cultures of general and technical siucHes, a distance for which separate 
regional and specialized accreditation bears some responsibility. 
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In an era oj limited institutional resources, educators must reduce the 
cost of accreditation while preserving its traditional benefits. 



Cost-Benefit Analyses of Accreditation 

Charles R. Reidlinger, Carolyn Prager 



The expanding number of accrediting ageneies and functions has intensified 
questions about their value. Do the number, frequency, and format of 
accrediting activities need closer scrutiny? Do accrediting agencies place 
realistic demands on institutions? Arc these demands fiscally realistic or cost 
neutral? Are the benefits derived worth the efforts and revenue expended? 
These and similar questions related lo cost have taken on a new urgency as 
discretionar)' resources diminish on many, if not most, of the nation's 
campuses. 

Costs Versus Benefits 

Previously, institutions of higher education had not aggressively pursued 
rigorous cosi-based analyses of accreditation for at least two reasons. The 
first was a belief that cost was of secondary importance to the preservation 
of voluntary accreditation in lieu of involuntar)' governmem review — in 
other words, accreditation ai any price was a benefit. The second reason was 
the methodological difficulty of relating accreditations perceived benefits 
lo real dollar costs. The fiscal environment of the 1 990s, however, is driving 
many institutions to develop methods of relating accreditation's more easily 
measured costs to the less easily measured benefits. It appears also to be 
driving some institutions to selectively forgo accreditation. 

There are many methodological problems in quantitatively assessing 
qualitative outcomes. Accreditation studies have generally looked lU objec- 
tive measures of costs and subjective perceptions of benefits, interpreting 
both costs and benefits loosely, with little common definition. Conse- 
quently, approaches that appear similar may lead to very different conclu- 
sions. From comparable data about accreditation, different analysts have 
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concluded that benefits outweigh costs, benefits and costs balance, costs 
may outweigh benefits, or costs do outweigh benefits. 

Benefits Outweigh Costs. Institutional and accrediting agency repre- 
sentatives who argue that accrediting benefits outweigh costs tend to 
measure value in reciprocal but different terms. A spokesperson for the ac- 
creditation community, on the one hand, is likely to appreciate the accredi- 
tation enterprise as "the primary means for effective self-regulation within 
the academic and professional communities," a regulation that would 
otherwise pass "by default" to state and federal govemme»^ts (Millard, 1983, 
p. 36). From this vantage point, the benefits outbalanc, the costs, however 
determined. Institutional spokespeople, on the other hand, are much more 
likely to see accreditation's benefits as the processes of self-study and 
external review that help maintain or promote academic quality (see, for 
example, the surveys conducted by Yarbrough and Seymour [1985] and 
Anderson 119871). 

Benefits and Costs Balance. Chambers (1983) points out that the 
optimal balance justifying accreditation is between cost and social need. 
Through the 1970s, chief executive officers and those people Kells calls "the 
informed, relatively experienced minority" on campus (1983, p. 109) 
repeatedly defended the costs of accreditation on the basis of its institutional 
benefits, especially the self-study component. In these early studies, even 
when educators perceived accreditation expenses to be a burden, il^ey 
agreed for the most part that the burden was not a serious issue compared 
to the important institutional gains (Pigge, 1979; Gliddcn, 1983). 

Costs May Outweigh Be.iefits. As accrediting bodies and visits have 
proliferated, two-year campuses in particular have had reason to question 
accreditation's price and value. Anderson s national sur\'cy of accreditation 
issues (1987) reveals a shift away from the more universal endorsement of 
accreditation that Pigge and Kclls had noted. In 1 986, the nation's campuses 
offered approximately 13,600 programs accredited by specialized agencies, 
and more than 5,000 of these programs were at two-year campuses (Ander- 
son, 1987, pp. vi, 7). In the three years prior to 1986, nearly 7,700 visits to 
examine programs had been made by specialized accrediting agencies alone 
(Anderson, 1987, p. vi). In 1986, only three-quarters of responding institu- 
tions agreed that specialized accreditation was a useful measure of program 
quality Seventy-eight percent of baccalaureate colleges agreed this was so 
compared to only 68 percent of two-year schools (Anderson, 1987, p. 7). A 
larger percentage of the two-year .sector than of other sectors doubted 
specialized accreditation s ability to measure ]irogram quality. 

The survey revealed other interesting dilferenccs between two- and 
four-year degree-granting institutions. F-or example, while two-fifths of all 
respondents agreed that institutional accreditation precluded the need for 
specialized accreditation, more than one-half of the two-year colleges took 
this po.sition. Thirty-six percent overall indicated that specialized aceredi- 
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tation was a source of low-cost consultation, but only 3 1 percent of the two- 
year schools said so. Twenty-two percent of all respondents said accredita- 
tion occurred too frequently, but 27 percent of two-year respondents felt 
this way. And 34 percent overall felt the dollar cost of specialized accredi- 
tation was too great, but 38 percent of two-year institutions believed this to 
be true (Anderson, 1987, p. 7). 

Although the sectors perceptions were not vastly different, two-year 
institutions had slightly greater reservations about accreditation's worth 
than did their senior counterparts for almost every cost-related item the 
sun^ey queried. Why? We speculate that this occurred because two-year 
institutions make greater use than other institutions of additional assess- 
ment indices such as local advisor)^ boards and external program reviews, 
which generate additional accreditation costs. The reason for the difference 
between sectors is outside the immediate scope of this essay, but we suggest 
that It merits further study. 

Costs Do Outweigh Benefits. In its 1983 policy statement on special- 
ized programmatic accreditation, the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges said that "colleges are beginning to seriously question 
whether programmatic accreditation improves the quality of education" 
(1992, p. 154). Indeed, some institutions have already decided that costs 
outweigh benefits and arc acting accordingly by no longer participating in 
programmatic accreditation. Between 1983 and 1988, 736 programs with- 
drew from the Committee on Allied Health Education and Accreditation 
(CAHEA), the American Medical Association's umbrella agency for allied 
health review bodies (American Medical Association, 1992). The Allied 
Health Education Dinxiory does not specify reasons for the programs' 
withdrawal, except to note that it was voluntary. Nonetheless, since CAHEA s 
inception in 1976, its agenda has included costing-related issues, which 
provide a context if not a specific explanation for the withdrawals. More 
explicitly, in severing connections with the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education, institutions such as the Universities of 
Arizona, Iowa, Northern Iowa, Arizona State University, and Northern 
Arizona State University explicitly pointed to the cost and lime expended. 
Several teacher education programs have estimated costs to support ac- 
creditation activity of up to $300,000, for council membership fees, faculty 
and staff time, materials, and outlays for team site visits (Nicklin, 1992, pp. 
A19, A22). 

Defining Cost 

If cost is a critical component in an informed decision about accreditations 
value, how should cost be defined? Obviously, cost has subjective as well as 
objective aspects. What one person may sec as a cost, another may sec as a 
benefit. This is the ca.se, for example, when someone claims that an insiitu- 
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tion profits from the goodwill generated by a program even though main- 
taining the program requires monies that could otherwise be allocated to 
other worthy programs or institutional purposes. For accreditation, how- 
ever, certain dollars-and-cents factors such as membership, self-study prepa- 
ration, and site visit team support would seem to be available for building 
a cost data base to use when making decisions about value. Therefore, it is 
surprising how Uttle agreement there seems to be about the possibility of 
determining accreditation's dollar costs, let alone what factors should be 
included in an accreditation cost data base. For example, in 1986, when 
CAHEA appointed a task force that was to form ''recommendations leading 
to an overall systematic rational framework for the financing of all signifi- 
cant aspects of allied health program accreditation services" (American 
Medical Associ'dion, 1992, p. 9), the first of several problem areas the task 
force listed was the absence of current data about the costs of accreditation 
in dollars and in contributed semces. 

The accreditation literature reveals widely different assertions about 
accreditation costs with little in common except the reader's sense that 
cvery-one is counting by different rules. One writer suggests that the best 
institutions can do is generalize the direct cost of on-site visits for specialized 
accrediting bodies (Glidden, 1983). Other writers provide figures in the 
hundreds of thousands for accrediting a single program, as noted in the ear- 
lier examples of the teacher education programs. In 1981, the Association 
of Schools of Public Health surveyed twenty-two public health schools to 
obtain accreditation cost data. Total cost estimates ranged from $18,387 
to $319,513 (Kennedy, Moore, and Thibadoux, 1985, p. 176). Kennedy, 
Moore, and Thibadoux comment that the differences in these reported costs 
were particularly Interesting because the major program measure was the 
self-study, whose standardized format, procedures, and documentation 
requirements were prescribed in a manner that should have led to greater 
cost similarities between schools. 

Other studies also show wide variations in amounts reported spent for 
similar accreditation functions in similar institutions (sec, for example, 
Keyser, 1974; Yarbrough and Seymour, 1985). It seems evident that the 
variation occurs because the methods for defining and reporting costs var^' 
(Kennedy, Moore, and Thibadoux, 1985). Thus, these methods afiect 
judgments about accreditation s worth. 

For example, Doerrs cost data (1983, pp. 6-8) from the accreditation 
visit of the National Council for Social Work to the University of West 
Florida in 1982 show costs in the categories of faculty time; secretarial lime; 
supplies, materials, duplicating, and postage; professional seivices of a 
consultant; travel; and dues, reaching a total of $1 1,379 for the social work 
program's rcaccreditation. Using the same ci^sl elements, where they apply, 
Doerr arrivcsat a cost of $35,837 for the 1 982 accreditation of the university s 
nursing program by the National League for Nursing. When other direct 
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costs of the accreditation visit are added, the total is slightly over $50,000 
expended in one year, without factoring in administrative time or sunk costs 
such as plant, equipment, depreciation, utilities, and so on. Kennedy, 
Moore, and Thibadoux (1985, p. 177), however, look at "opportimity costs" 
•vhen calculating accreditation costs. That is, they calculate the value given 
p when resources are spent on accreditation rather than on other functions 
such as faculty research and curriculum development. In addition, when 
they look at self-study costs that are defined as cash outlays for materials and 
services consumed and time expended by faculty, administrative staff, and 
clerical personnel, they include computer time as a cash outlay and admin- 
istrative time as time expended, elements not factored in by Doerr. 

Toward a Common Methodology. Despite their variations, these meth- 
ods and others do provide a starting point for institutions to identify the 
costs of the accrediting process in addition to membership dues and fees. 
Lenn (1987) breaks these costs into three categories. The first is a realistic 
institutional indirect cost rate. The second is actual material and services 
expenditures, including printing or photocopying, postage, and computer 
time. The third is actual payroll for time expended by administrators, 
faculty, consultants, and clerical staff. And there are probably additional 
categories. Lenn's list does not include such costs as faculty and staff travel 
to assessment and accreditation workshops and conferences and other costs 
that might represent considerable expense to certain schools. There are, for 
example, significant expenses to feed and house the accrediting team, 
whether these expenses are built into a prepaid membership or borne 
directly by the college, as discussed by Marti in Chapter Seven. To train 
institutional self-study leaders. New Mexico State University at Alamogordo, 
where one of the chapter authors serves as provost, has sent individuals to 
North Central Association accreditation meetings in Chicago for the past 
three years at a cost of $8,045. The methodological work to date, however, 
does provide a basis from which a group such as the National Association 
for College and University Business Officers could refine and define a 
standard for the determination of accreditation costs that could be em- 
ployed by all institutions and agencies. 

Relative Fiscal Impact. Given the frequency of complaints about cost, 
it is surprising how little information appears to exist about actual costs as 
a function of the total campus budget. Even more surprising is the absence 
of informed analysis of the effect of accreditation expenditures on different 
institutional types. Gliddcn (1983) posits that ahhough cost is often cited 
as a major concern it probably is so only at larger schools, while Kells 
suggests that for "small institutions, even two or three accreditation rela- 
tionships may be a burden" (1983, p. 1 10). Although he docs not translate 
expenses into a percentage of campus operational costs, Doerr (1983, pp. 6- 
8) docs project that two assistant professors could have been hired, several 
microcomputers purchased, or 2,500 books bought for the library with the 
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$50,000 spent on accrediialion at the University of West Florida in 1982. 
This was at an institution that, at the time, enrolled about 5,300 students. 

Using Lenns categories (1987) and factoring in dues and memberships, 
we estimate that accreditation costs at the Alamogordo Campus for the past 
three years (including preparation for the 1993 North Central Association 
visit) have averaged 2.5 percent of the campus operating budget. This is for 
an institution with a head count of about 2,000, and 1,300 full-time equiv- 
alent students. Kennedy, Moore, and Thibadoux (1985, p. 182) estimate the 
1982-83 accreditation costs at the University of Texas School of Public 
Health to be 1.5 percent of total expenditures from state-appropriated funds 
and 0.8 percent of total expenditures from all funding sources. In our 
judgment, the costs to Alamogordo are excessive; in Kennedy, Moore, and 
Thibadoux's judgment, the costs to the School of Public Health were not. Is 
this result merely a difference of opinion, or is there some relative thresh (id 
of tolerance thai applies to differt uly configured and endowed institutions? 
Again, this is a topic with particuic ^ significance for two-year colleges, and 
one that we believe merits further i.'^quir>'. 

In 1986, iwg-year colleges averaged five specialized programs per 
campus compared to seven for comprehensive institutions and fifteen for 
universities. However, the two-year schools that were surveyed had expe- 
rienced a total of 2,798 visits in the three years prior to the sun'ey, compared 
to only 1,676 visits for comprehensive schools and 1,030 for universities 
(Anderson, 1987, p. 15). We speculate that the higher figure for two-year 
schools resulted from some combination of new program development at 
the two-year schools and accreditation agency proliferation in the 1980s. 
According to Kells and Parrish (1986), there was an 81.2 percent volume 
increase in allied health education accreditations alone at regionally accred- 
ited institutions between 1978 and 1985. Of the ten agencies Kells and 
Parrisli ranked highest in volume, four were involved in the evaluation of 
associate degree programs: the Accreditation Board for Engineering and 
Technology, the National League for Nursing, the Joint Review Committee 
for Education in Radiologic Technology, and the National Accrediting 
Agency for Clinical Laborator\' Sciences. Whatever the reasons, two-year 
schools appear to have borne an inordinate share of the specialized accredi- 
tation burden, at least for the three years prior to 1 986. If nothing else, these 
data suggest that more research needs to be done on the costs and fiscal 
impact of accreditation relative to different types and sizes of institutions. 

Replacement Costs. Before rushing to judgment about the value of 
accreditation, institutions should examine accreditation expenses in rela- 
tion to available resources and determine the replacenienl cc^sls of accredi- 
tation benefits, in saying this, we bypass for the moment the argument that 
government abhors a vacuum and would seek to fill the lack of accreditation 
with its own set of expensive evaluative procedures. We argue instead that 
a college or university might still need to assess its programs and itself as an 
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instiiution through self-studies and external reviews, for many of the 
reasons that gave rise to organized accrediiation in the first place: lo assure 
ihe public of qualitative outcomes, to qualify a program for stale licensure, 
to improve programs, and so forth. In addition, institutions and programs 
would still seek natural affiliations with external professional bodies of like 
institutions and programs, and these affiliations have attendant costs. Given 
this scenario, institutions may find it more useful lo seek ways to restrain 
accrediting costs than lo forgo accreditation. 

Institutional Role in Shaping Accreditation Costs 
and Benefits 

In its 1983 position statement, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) poinied to financial cost as one of three major 
institutional concerns about specialized programmatic accreditation. The 
proliferation of accrediting bodies and ensuing redundancy in what they 
look for and how they look at it has set the stage for reform of practice as 
well as policy. In 1981, the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation re- 
sponded to this "inevitable duplication of efforts" (p. 1 ) by calling for more 
cooperation between accrediting agencies and more uniform and organized 
approaches to accreditation processes such as interagency coordinated 
visits, standards, and guidelines. In addition to describing institutional 
concerns about the cost, scope, and value of programmatic accreditation, 
the 1983 AACJC statement referred back lo a policy lhat the AACJC had 
enunciated six years before and that addressed institutional practices and 
responsibiliiies such as becoming belter informed about accreditation and 
reducing costs by seeking coordination of specialized and regional site visits. 
The New Hampshire Vocaiional-Technical College, for example, has devel- 
oped a single sclf-sludy method for both institutional and program accred- 
itation in an effort to increase the efficiency and lower ihe cost of this 
accrediiation component (Sloodli*y, 1985). 

The following list of recommendations for institutions concerned about 
containing costs and maximizing benefits is distilled from several sources 
(O^Neill and Heancy, 1982; Sloodlcy, 1983; Kclls, 1983: Millard, 1984). The 
final item in the list is our own recommendation. 

Develop greater awareness about the history, purposes, and scope of ac- 
creditation at the specific institution in order to better use future reviews 
lo complcmeni and advance institutional goals. 

ApiM)int an accreditation officer to monitor accreditation activity nationally 
and regionally and to assist in planning and coordinating local accredi- 
tation reviews, rather than leave accreditation activity mainly to pro- 
gram faculty. 

Develop a long-term accrediiation plan as a basis for requesting coordinated 
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visits, for establishing data bases to be used across several reviews, and 
for spacing out visits and resources more evenly over several years. 

Insist on joint or sequential reviews that maximize institutional goals and 
minimize costly redundancies between specialized agencies, between 
institutional and programmatic accreditors, and between governmental 
and accredi .ing agencies. 

Monitor accreditation activity and use national associations to lobby aggres- 
sively for policies and practices judged to be beneficial and against those 
judged to be detrimental, including the formation of new accreditation 
commissions. 

Conduct or call for comparative cost-based research that includes twt-year 
colleges and provides all colleges and universities with common indica- 
tors with which to make informed judgments about the relative value of 
accreditation to the respective institution and the community it serves. 

Preserving Benefits, Reoacing Costs 

Driven by increased costs and declining revenue, institutions of higher 
education are questioning segments of campus operations that they rarely 
examined closely before. On many campuses, accreditation is one of these 
questioned operations. Both the accreditors and the accredited should 
assume greater responsibility for reducing costs. As a first step, the accredi- 
tation community should acknowledge that cost is a concern that many 
institutions may no longer believe to be secondary to the prescr\'ation of self- 
regulation. For their part, colleges and universities should shape viable 
alternatives to the selective or blanket renunciation of accreditation by 
looking more thoughtfully at both accreditation's costs and its benefits. 
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Institiakmal accreditation challenges the view that a community college 
is an open-ended institution with as many outcomes as there are 
students. 



Institutional Accreditation, Student 
Outcomes Assessment, and the 
Open-Ended Institution 

James C. Palmer 



The process of instiiutional accreditation explores and validates an 
institution's overall purpose and capacity. When first introduced in the early 
decades of this century, accreditation primarily demanded that an institu- 
tion meet minimum standards for hbrary holdings, curricula, facuhy, and 
other resources in order to satisfy the larger education community that an 
institution was what it claimed to he and had the wherewithal to teach 
students the knowledge and skills expected of those earning the institution s 
credentials. As the number and types of educational institutions grew in the 
mid-twentieth century, adherence to a common set of standards became 
impractical, and institutional self-studies came to the fore. Through these 
self-studies, schools validated their purpose and capacity by offering goals 
deemed appropriate for their type of enterprise, establishing processes for 
assessing degrees of goal attainment, and using assessment results for 
institutional improvement (Young, 1983;Bemis, 1983). 

Contemporary accreditation procedures, influenced by the outcomes 
assessment movement (Ewcll, 1992), retain the emphasis on self-study but 
add the rcquircmcni that college impacts on student learning and develop- 
ment be addressed. Though the wording of accreditation guidelines indi- 
cates variations between regional accrediting associations — for example, 
the North Central Association calls for assessments of "student academic 
achievement" (Mather, 1991) while the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools asks for assessments of "institutional effectiveness" (Rogers, 
1990) and eschews more prescriptive terminology — most associations 
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imply that institutions will be judged in part by what happens to students. 
As Manning notes, the current "doctrine of accreditation says that institu- 
tions . . . are to be assessed against their stated (and acceptable) purposes. 
Among those purposes . . . must be goals for the educational achievement 
of their students. Thus, assessing whether an institution or program is 
achieving its purposes includes whether its students are achieving satisfac- 
tory educational goals' (1987, p. 34). 

How will community colleges respond to the increased attention to 
student outcomes? Community college educators have welcomed that 
attention in principle, as an affimiation of their institutions* teaching 
emphasis (McClenney, 1989). But how outcomes should be documented 
remains uncertain. Commentators have mentioned several potential prob- 
lems, including limited resources for assessment and limited research 
expertise among community college staff members (McClenney, 1989; 
Geniemann and Rogers, 1987); the vagueness of accreditation guidelines, 
which as yet fail to provide "a systematic conception of the proper role of 
assessment in the accreditation process" (Ewell, 1992, p. I); and the 
tendency of colleges to formulate goals as statements of process, indicating 
what staff will do, rather than as statements of outcomes, indicating the 
results to which staff actions will lead (Palmer, in press). A further problem 
can be traced to faculty, who, with some exceptions in vocational fields, have 
not developed a professional ethos grounded on documented student 
learning gains. Few faculty use behavioral objectives to guide instruction 
and document its effects, nor are faculty evaluated on the basis of student 
mastery of course material (Cohen and Brawer, 1989). 

Challenges to College Leaders 

All these problems pose formidable obstacles for college leaders, who must 
respond by defining the purpose of accreditation at their colleges, securing 
necessary assessment resou > es, and fostering the requisite sen.se of profes- 
sionalism among faculty. But perhaps the most challenging problem lies in 
the disjuncturc between the occasional, varied attendance patterns of 
community college students (Adelman, 1992) and the goals orientation of 
accreditation guidelines that require colleges to specify educational out- 
comes that reflect overall institutional purpose and toward which all stu- 
dents are to be directed. The associate degree is earned by less than 10 
percent of all comnmnity college students (Cohen and Brawer, 1 989, p. 58). 
Without the anchor of a common educational end such as a degree, it is 
difficult to forge a strong link between community col lege student outcomes 
and instiuuional purpose. Community college leaders respondin.i; to ac- 
creditation mandates either must make a case for an institution whose 
mandates arc open-ended and relevant to the varied goals students set for 
themselves, or must define institutionally prescribed outcomes toward 
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which student learning will be directed, and reform matriculation processes 
accordingly. 

Both approaches are represented, if not explicitly noted, in the out- 
comes assessment plans offered to date in the literature, and suggest how 
community colleges may handle the accreditation task. Some plans imply an 
open-ended institution, making scant mention of educational goals per se 
and focusing instead on the development of information systems that 
regularly monitor the instructional program and its use by students, what- 
ever form thai use might take. Other plans imply a traditional, prescriptive, 
scholastic institution. They seek evidence of student success in meeting 
specified objectives and tie outcomes assessment to curriculum reforms and 
matriculation processes that reinforce student progression through an 
ordered course of studies. The latter, traditional approach is more ditficult, 
requiring community colleges to put aside or modify open-ended accredit- 
ing self-studies in favor of criterion -referenced formats that bespeak a 
purposeful vision of each college's responsibilities toward its students. 

Open-Ended Outcomes Assessment 

While community colleges are just beginning to respond to the outcomes 
criteria in accreditation guidelines, a review of two-year institutions' reports 
about their past outcomes assessment or institutional effectiveness efforts 
reveals a tendency toward data collection as an end in itself. Many of the 
reports offer assessment plans that detail procedures for recurrent analyses 
of programs and students, but few if any reports link the procedures to 
judgments about the degree to which student achievement goals are met. 
These open-ended assessments reflect what Hogan (1992, pp. 39-40) calls 
the "meaningful processes'' approach to accreditation, an approach under- 
taken more as a means of involving the entire college community in ongoing 
data collection and program review activities than as a summative evalua- 
tion of the degree to ^yhich student achievement goals are met (the "final 
answers" approach). 

The assessment literature yields three forms of open-ended assessment. 
The most prevalent draws from managerial traditions and involves recurrent 
program review and data collection cycles. For example, Kentucky commu- 
nity colleges (University of Kentucky, 1989) gauge institutional effective- 
ness through a five-year strategic planning cycle that incorporates program 
reviews, examinations of selected data from student records (such as the 
grade point average and baccalaureate attainment rales of community 
college students who transfer to the university), and a series of surveys 
routinely sent to entering and exiting students, former students (graduates 
and nongraduates), and employers. Another managerial approach is de- 
scribed by Kern (1990) in his account of the Collin County Community 
College District's (CCCCD) preparation for regional accreditation. Faculty, 
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administrators, and staff assessed the institution's status by working to- 
gether on a Council for Institutional Effectiveness, which marshaled data to 
link the college's diverse activities to stated goals and objectives, and on a 
Strategic Planning Task Force, which helped college departments develop 
one- and five-year plans. Kern notes that the collaborative self-evaluation 
process is as important as the data it yields, and he concludes that "the 
broad-based involvement of the entire faculty and staff in the development 
of programs and priorities ... of the college adds to the coUegial relationship 
and atmosphere at CCCCD and also to efforts to achieve improved institu- 
tional effectiveness" (p. 26). 

A second form of open-ended assessment is an indicator system. Such 
systems are sometimes built on the results of college planning and evalua- 
tion procedures. The indicators might include rates of course completion, 
graduation, transfer, and job obtainment, and other indices of what happens 
to students over time. Collated in reports that relate indicators to institu- 
tional activities and organize data that arc routinely collected by various 
college offices but have heretofore remained unaggregated and unanalyzcd, 
indicators become systems of inward environmental scanning. Indicator 
systems usually array data in a matrix with sources of information listed on 
one axis and the desired outcomes on the other. For example, Alticri (1990) 
suggests a structural model for student outcomes that uses five outcome 
categories of internal and external data commonly related to the community 
college mission: knowledge and skills, program achievement, learner and/ 
or sponsor satisfaction, career success or achievement, and community 
impact. The model "is designed to match a typical college's data collection 
capabililies" (p. 19). Similar matrices arc offered by Blasi and Davis (1986), 
the League for Innovation in the Community College (Doucette and Hughes, 
1990), and the National Alliance of Community and Technical Colleges 
(Grossman and Duncan, 1989). Of these, the league's model is the most 
comprehensive, posing questions and listing data sources thai can help 
assessors calculate outcome indicators for each of five community college 
missions: transfer education, career preparation, continuing education, 
basic skills education, and access (that is, keeping the door of higher 
education open). In the area of career preparation, for example, Doucette 
and Hughes ask. among sixteen other questions. "Arc students achieving a 
broad general education?" They suggest that indicators tied to this question 
can be drawn trom "standardized assessment instruments; Istudrni achieve- 
ment in I capstone courses; communication and computational skills in 
eotirsc assignments; observation of ability to work cooperatively; |and| 
follow-up surveys of employers" (1990, p. 17). 

The third open-enckxl assessmeni technique rests on growth in student 
k-arning and development over time, usually measured through pretest- 
postlest assessments in a value-added or taleni-devekipmcnt formal. A 
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predominant approach has been to assess the skills development of students 
who complete a minimum number of credits at the community college. The 
assessment instrument has been the American College Testing (ACT) 
program's Collegiate Assessment ot Academic Proficiency (CAAP), which 
is designed to measure reading, writing, mathematical, and critical-thinking 
skills gained during the first two years of college. For example, Oliver ( 1990) 
details the plans of a South Carolina two-year institution to build a value- 
added assessment program using the CAAP, which is to be administered as 
a pretest in all entry-level mathematics and English classes and again as a 
posttest to students who complete sixty quarter hours of credit. Armstrong 
(1991) describes a similar program at a New Mexico two-year college, using 
ACT'S Assessment of Skills for Successful Entry and Transfer (ASSET) 
examination as a pretest and ACT's CAAP as a posttest. An unknown 
variable in both cases was the degree to which students would cooperate at 
the posttest stage. 

Data collected through strategic planning cycles, indicator systems, and 
pretesi-posttest assessments are potentially valuable in post hoc examina- 
tions of the institution. For example, indicators of student progress over 
lime can fill a badly needed void, augmenting data on enrollments, expen- 
ditures per student . and other measures of the magnitude of the educational 
enterprise. In addition , the involvement of faculty in ongoing data collection 
can spur faculty inquiry into instru».tional purposes and effects. Smith 
(1989, p. 33) cites a Northeast Missouri State University example that uses 
CAAP to assess learning gains from the freshman to the sophomore year. 
Noting that student math scores on the CAAP actually decreased over time, 
the faculty "created several hypotheses about the score declines, tested 
them," and implemented several reforms in the mathematics curriculum. 
Value-added scores for subsequent student cohorts increased thereafter. 

The usefulness of such assessments depends, however, on the accuracy 
of the collected data. While the enthusiasm with which colleges describe 
their planning processes bespeaks, at a minimum, the processes' usefulness 
in building a sense of community on campus, skeptics question the ultimate 
results. For example, McClenney notes thai, although "survey work and 
manipulation of existing institutional data" arc logical starting points for 
assessment, they will be of little help if program reviews are ''incestuous 
paper processes which operate princij^ally to preserve the status quo," or if 
staff do not address the prob.lcms of "poorly designed instruments, poor 
sampling techniques, poor return rales on surveys, difficulty of obtaining 
cooperation from four-year institutions, and so on" ( 1 989, p. 5 1 ). in the case 
of value-added testing, Harris warns that standardized instruments, though 
easy to obtain and administer, may say little about instructional effective- 
ness if they do not test what is actually taught and do not yield results that 
can be "channeled back lo the person teaching the course" (1989, p. 18). 
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Criterion-Referenced Assessments 

Open-ended assessments allow colleges to describe without judgment . They 
illuminate the educational enterprise without appraising institutional suc- 
cess. Undertaken without reference to goals for student achievement, they 
apply a rubber yardstick to the self-study process, implying success in any 
use of the institution and any degree of learning so long as some value has 
been added. By insisting on relative rather than absolute ends, two-year 
college educators "have tended to avoid confronting the issue of exactly 
what is meant by the term 'student success' in the community college 
context" (Aquino, 1991, p. 9). Criterion-referenced assessments avoid the 
problems of open-ended assessment by specifying standards of student 
academic progress and implementing procedures for determining whether 
those standards have been met. Howard Community College (1991) is a case 
in point, calculating indicators for each of thirteen institutional goals. All 
indicators are reported in relation to criteria. For example, one indicator for 
transfer outcomes is the proportion of former Howard Community College 
students at Maryland Mate universities who arc in good academic standing. 
The college reports, the indicator for each university in relation to the 
criterion that at least 85 percent of the former students will be in good 
standing. Instances in which this target is not met are noted for further 
analysis. 

Some tv/o-year institutions have also called for the criterion- referenced 
approach in iheir plans to assess student learning or lo link assessment with 
curriculum development. In these plans, fairulty and administrators partici- 
pate not only as data gatherers and interpreters but also as course and 
curriculum builders who define the intended outcomes of instruction in 
ways that link classroom objectives with overall program and institutional 
goals. For example, the "assessment model" at Macomb Community Col- 
lege in Michigan, described by Blanzy and Sucher (1992), emphasizes 
faculty specification of course and program ouiconics as a requisite to 
monitoring and documenting student progress. Similarly, Volunteer State 
Community College in Tennessee has engaged faculty in the specification 
of course learning objectives and in the use of those objectives to show how 
individual classes coniribute to the general education and major competen- 
cies of program graduates (Ward and Marabeti, 1987). In both these 
situations, faculty license lo leach and assess as they please, without 
reference to overall program and institutional goals, is curbed. As Blanzy and 
Sucher say, instructors, do not own their courses: "There is a right and a 
responsibility to develop the learning outcomes in common" (1992, p. 6). 

The most detailed example in the literature of curriculum-based 
assessment comes from St. Petersburg Junior College in Florida and incor- 
porates both faculty specification of learning outcomes and institutional 
procedures to regulate and monitor student flow. The college's institutional 
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effectiveness inodel, implemented in the 1980s, began with a curriculum 
restructuring project thai required faculty within similar disciplines to 
establish common learning objectives for each course and to use those 
objectives to define logical course sequences within each program (Law» 
1988; Folger and Harris, 1989). This reexamination of the curriculum was 
augmented by policies that mandated student skills assessment at entry, 
required studenis to complete remediation if necessaiy, specified a mini- 
mum time after entry within which introductory mathematics and English 
composition courses were to be completed, and stipulated that all courses 
in the general education sequence include a significant amount of writing. 
In addition, faculty were given assistance in assessing outcomes at the 
classroom level and in developing summalive evaluations at the program 
level. The St. Peiersbui^ example, stressing as it does ordered student 
progress through the curriculum, suggests that the requisite reexamination 
of faculty responsibilities must go hand in hand with the requisite matricu- 
lation reforms that lead studenis toward a more directed educational 
experience. 

A third requisite is criterion-based lesiing constructed by faculty ac- 
cording to the learning outcomes they themselves specify. This testing is 
implied if not actually described in the available documents outlining 
curriculum-based assessment plans. Most of these plans siigges* testing as 
a summative evaluation for program completers that allows the college to 
offer evidence of the extent to which degree recipients master expected 
competencies. An alternative is posed by Cohen and Brawer (1987, p. 120) 
in iheiraccoum of the pilot test of the General Academic Assessment (GAA), 
a criterion-referenced lest of student knowledge in the arts and sciences that 
was developed with the input of faculty and staff from four urban commu- 
nity college districts. Unlike summative evaluations, which assess individu- 
als' learning, GAA results apply only to student cohorts. The test's 336 items 
arc distributed on five forms, each with no more than 69 items, and the forms 
are administered to samples of students. When the GAA was administered 
to a sample of 8,026 students at the urban institutions cooperating in the 
test's development, results verified a positive curriculum impact, showing a 
high correlation between liberal arts knowledge and the number of liberal 
arts courses completed. Cohen and Brawer offer the GAA as an example of 
how faculty can relate student achievement to curriculum goals, but they 
concede that the long-held tradition of testing as a means of sorting indiv- 
iduals will block acceptance of tests that assess student cohorts. 

Balancing the Responsive and the Prescriptive Institution 

It is diffif.'ult 10 draw firm conclusions from the outcomes assessment plans 
available so far. Current plans are lai^gcly tentative outlines of intent, 
providing information on college approaches to outcomes assessment rather 
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than assessment results, and the success of these plans cannot yet be 
ascertained. All thai can be said with certainty is that the rhetoric of 
assessment, as represented in the large body of literature calling for institu- 
tionally based studies of student outcomes, far outstrips the as yet nascent 
attempts to put assessment plans into action. 

Disjuncture. The two outcomes assessment approaches described in 
the literature — one based on information collection as an end in itself, the 
other based on predetermined indices of student learning and attainment — 
suggest that community college responses to the new accreditation criteria 
arise from two competing visions of institutional purpose. The first posits 
the institution as a responsive community service agency in which there are 
as many outcomes as there are students. The second posits the institution 
as a scholastic enterprise thai prescribes curricula leading to mastery of the 
knowledge expected of degree holders and to eligibility lo advance to the 
next level of education or to enter the labor market. 

The first vision is the less challenging. It ignores the question of 
educational goals beyond the provision of courses and programs. Hence, 
there is no disjuncture to bridge between community college students* 
varied attendance patterns and accreditation guidelines that specify educa- 
tional outcomes that reflect overall institutional purpose. Conversely, the 
scholastic approach is marked by a sure sense of the result of the community 
college experience. Determining what that experience will be requires col- 
lege leaders to confront the disjuncture head on, seeking avenues of com- 
mon learning within the context of the open-access institution. 

Resolving Disjuncture. There are approaches community college lead- 
ers can take to resolve the problem of evaluating students with different 
goals in terms of an institutional goal. One such approach is to engage faculty 
in defining common educational ends that will be pursued in all courses and 
thereby experienced by all students, regardless of the depth of their expo- 
sure to the institution. General skills instruction is often the commonality 
that is sought. Goals established for Lansing Community College, for 
example, stipulate that reading, vriting, speaking, and listening skills will 
be emphasized throughout the curriculum. To assess goal attainment, all 
surveys of current and former students include questions about the extent 
to which teachers have challenged students in these areas (Herder and 
others, 1900). General education may also weave seemingly disparate 
courses together. Cohen and Drawer's hypothetical general education model 
(1989) is an ainbitious example of this interweaving. The model envisions 
a core set of faculty charged with the responsibility of creating general 
education modules for all courses offered by the college. Assessments would 
tiicn correlate general education knowledge (however defined by the fac- 
ulty) with the number of courses students have completed. 

A second, admittedly more controversial, approach tn resolving the 
apparent disjimcturc between student and institutional goals is to offer 
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continuing education and the more traditional degree programs within 
different college units, thereby separating out occasional students from 
those pursuing a curriculum. Criterion-referenced assessments keyed to 
expectations for student achievement could be applied to the latter students, 
with faculty working Increasingly as curriculum builders along the lines 
discussed earlier. Cohen and Brawer (1989) have long advocated this 
separation, arguing that student expectations and needs in the two areas are 
essentially dilTerent. While Cohen and Brawer's suggestions may once have 
seemed far-fetched, they may lake hold as legislators allocating funds to 
higher education systems take an increasingly dim view of subsidizing 
the occasional learning of community coii^'oe students pursuing personal 
interests. 

Neither of these two approaches is easy. They demonstrate the substan- 
tial academic and organizational challenges to the open-ended institution 
that are posed by demands for information on student outcomes. These 
challenges may or may not result in major changes in community colleges, 
where acceptance of occasional students has been long established and 
defended^ but they at least should cause educators to question where open- 
endedness should give way to scholastic prescription. Bringing this question 
for>vard will be a salutary byproduct of otherwise difficult assessment 
ventures. 
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Effective presidents set the stage for accreditaiion long before the 
accreditors arrive; leading by example, they build consensus, empower 
faculty and staff share governance, and accept criticism collegially. 



The President's Role in Building 
Internal Consensus for Accreditation 

Evan S. Dobclle 



In college prc5iclc;Ub candid and private moments, when they reach beyond 
the public phrases about the tremendous value of self-study asa componcni 
of strategic planning, it is fair to say that many presidents remain less than 
enthusiastic about the prnspeci of an accreditation cycle. After all, on its 
face, the accreditation process may appear as a challenge to both the 
president s temperament and his or her short-term goals for the institution. 
Accreditation review demands campuswide introspection and self-criti- 
cism. For college presidents, held accountable in competitive and fiscally 
challenging environments, introspection may appear to be an unaffordable 
luxur\' and institutional self-criticism an undeserved personal affront. More- 
over, like many chief executive officers, college presidents often feci pressed 
to focus on short-term budgetary and programmatic concerns rather than t)n 
the longer-term structural issues that are the cornerstones of successful 
institutional self-studies. 

An impending accrcxiitaiion review can also generate a less than enthu- 
siastic response from faculty and staff, rightly troubled by the thought of 
additional burdensome committee responsibilities and reports without 
discernible impact or utility. Thus, far too often, the accreditation process 
is reduced to an exercise that has low sight lines and generates little in the 
wayof self-examination or a sense of institutional purpose. In extreme cases, 
preparing for another round of self-study can lead lo a campuswide venting 
of concerns that magnifies existing tensions and reduces institutional cohe- 
sivcness while raising serious questions about the college's accreditation 
status. At the other cxircnic from the nay-sayersarc the converted who view 
the self-study process as an institutional panacea that in and of itself can lift 
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a weak or foundering campus or inspire a strong campus to new heights. But 
yea-saycrs with such un realistically high expectations can prove as unwit- 
tingly damaging to long-term institutional health as nay-sayers. At the very 
least, inability lo recognize either the true potential or true limitations of the 
accreditation review process can diminish a college, leaving scars that may 
last for years as painful lessons of failed leadership. 

Practical Leadership Considerations 

My goal in this chapter is not to analyze the specific requirements of the 
accreditation process. These can be found in the well-organized, extensive 
directions and guidelines provided by the accrediting associations and in 
related literature. Nor do 1 seek to justify the philosophical, political, and 
educational merits of accreditation. As a college president, I accept its 
importance. Moreover, I believe accrcditaiion does offer institutions regular 
moments for thoughtful reflection. Instead, 1 offer a set of six practical, 
mutually reinforcing considerations to others who arc ultimately respon- 
sible for leading colleges through the accreditation process. These consid- 
erations are (1) building and maintaining consensus before the eleventh 
hour, (2) building consensus based on empowerment, (3) reaching beyond 
empowerment for accountability. (4) creating an appropriate organiza- 
tional infrastructure, (5) formalizing management of the planning and 
accrcditaiion process, and (6) working toward shared governance. This 
chapter focuses particularly on the role of presidents in building and 
sustaining institutional consensus before the actual accreditation process. 
The six considerations arc not a magic formula for successfully engaging 
accreditation, but they do provide a sensible framework within which to 
develop internal endorsement for the project. In building this endorsement, 
presidents set the stage for coUegewidc renewal. They also prepare an 
institution not only for meetingaccredilation s formal requirements but also 
for growing in its sense of self" and clarity of purpose. 

Setting the Stage: Before the Acctedilors Arrive 

Just as successful political campaigns begin long before a formal announce- 
ment of candidacy, a college's accreditation efforts should begin well before 
the formal notification of a review. Any administration that leads an unpre- 
pared and unfocused institution into an accreditation review has already 
failed the test. Sudden lurches toward institutional self-examination do not 
constitute leadership; periodic yet unsustained commitment to accountabil- 
ity does not ecjuate to vision; and a mad dash toward collcgewidc consensus 
in the face of an evaluation visit does not define self-study or planning. 

Build and Maintain Consensus Before the Eleventh Hour. Self-study 
should complement collegewide planning, with each planning cycle grow- 
ing out of and integrating lessons gained from a preceding self-study effort. 
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The challenge facing campus leadership is to define a planning process that 
maintains consensus around institutional identity, provides regular mea- 
surement of progress toward agrcrd-on goals, allows for adjustments in the 
face of unforeseen events, and leads directly toward the next self-stuc y. This 
challenge demands more lime than most presidents have to give and offers 
less immediate gratification than completion of a new building or establish- 
ment of a new program. The truly outstanding leader, however, recognizes 
that development of such a seamless planning and study process promises 
to leave a responsive, healthy institution as a legacy to the next generation. 

Nearly every college president has appropriated the language of strate- 
gic planning — far fewer have successfully implemented it on their cam- 
puses. And even fewer have developed planning models that both meet the 
needs of campuses and fit seamlessly with the self-study process. In devel- 
oping a meaningful planning and study process, the best presidents rely less 
on the latest textbook fad and more on their understanding of their colleges' 
unique assets and needs, as well as on their feel for the strengths and 
weaknesses of their faculty and staff. More to the point, successful presidents 
do not wait for a formal self-study before they build a positive working 
relationship with key faculty. The president who attempts to build 
campuswide consensus at the eleventh hour before accreditation or seeks 
spontaneous generation of support for a planning process on the eve of self- 
study may survive. However, he or she will earn no credit on the leadership 
scale and do little to enrich the institution. 

Day in and day out, too many presidents treat their faculties in a manner 
that calls to mind the story told of a meeting between the late Governor Earl 
Long of Louisiana and a freshman member of that stale s legislature. Rising 
to the full measure of his capacity for intimidation, Long told the young 
legislator that, beyond everything else, it was the latter s responsibility to 
support his governor. 

"Governor," said the young representative, "when you arc right I will 
support you. But when you arc wrong I must stand on my principles." 

"Son/' Long responded, "when Vm right, 1 don't need your support." 

Strong presidents recognize that their first test of leadership is not to 
seek support for their personal positions but to unite a disparate campus 
around common values and move it toward achievable goals that represent 
those values. 

Build Consensus Based on Empowerment. For presidents who suc- 
cessfully pass the first lest of leadership, consensus is in place long before 
the accrediting team arrives on campus. However, passing this test is much 
easier said than done, else why do college presidents lasi about as long as 
baseball managers? To develop sustainable agreement on campus, presi- 
dents must constantly balance human and syn^lyuiic initiatives with organi- 
zational moves that create a shared sense of mission and a feeling of real 
empowerment. In imifying a campus around common mission and goals, 
the besi presidents recognize iliat the actual planning process is less impor- 
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tani than the level of empowerment it inspires in faculty and staff. The 
paradox of successful presidencies is that presidents who sustain power over 
long periods of thne do so by sharing that power throughout the college 
community. Even the most elegant planning process will not maintain 
consensus over the long term unless the president uses that process as a 
means of enabling the college community to shape its own destiny. 

Reach Beyond Empowerment for Accountability. Beyond empowering 
faculty and staff, presidents should push for a planning model that builds in 
accounlabiliiy. Academic institutions have been slow to accept performance 
indicators and effectiveness measures. While presidents and senior staff 
alone must not define or create the accountability measures, presidents must 
press for faculty and staff development of these measures as part of their 
institution's evolving planning process. Such a campuswide eflfori is never 
easy. But it is far better to go through the discomforting yet ultimately 
beneficial processofcstablishinga method of self-measurcmcnt than to wait 
until notification of an impending accreditation review, when additional 
anxiety will be added to the discomfort. 

Create Organizational Infrastructure. Successful presidents under- 
stand the need to build an organizational infrastructure that simultaneously 
supports planning and self-study and ensures continued faculty empower- 
ment and regular accountability measures. Although every institution de- 
mands a somewhat different infrastructure, certain key positions set the 
groundwork for strategic planning. These positions arc institutional re- 
search staff, the chief fiscal officer, and the chief academic officer. I have 
deliberately stated these positions in the reverse order of their traditional 
importance in the administrative hierarchy in order to emphasize the impor- 
tance of functions that are frequently overlooked yet essential to the plan- 
ning process. 

A strong, appropriately equipped institutional research office is critical 
to long-term planning. In difficult budgetary periods, institutional research 
is often ignored or insufficiently endowed; yet without a skilled professional 
staff that reaches out to the college as a whole, using appropriate hardware 
and software, it is impossible to secure necessary demographic, academic, 
and economic data in a form conducive to analysis. And without this 
anah.'sis, it is impossible to ensure that the collegers mission remains current 
and institutional goals appropriate and attainable. 

Fiscal services are the second organizational cornerstone for successful 
planning. Too many community college presidents consider their chief 
fiscal officers to be bean counters who are little more than super accoun- 
tants. But today's chief business officers must do more than balance their 
colleges books. Schools need financial administrators who can build the 
fiscal management systems necessary to track institutional performance and 
provide sound advice about resource avocations, assuring that funding 
exists for priorities identified in the planning process. 

The chief academic officer is perhaps the most critical administrative 
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position in terms of advancing outcomes measurements and academic 
accountability. The vice president or dean of academic affairs must si- 
multaneously serve as an ombudsman for faculty concerns* as the 
administration's chief spokesperson for curriculum innovation, and as the 
president's day-to-day link to the faculty. No position after the presidency 
is more imporiani in the maintenance of campus consensus. Unless the 
president and chief academic officer speak with one voice, share a commit- 
ment to openness, possess ihi ability to listen and grow, and act willingly on 
appropriate criticism from within the institution, consensus will soon 
become an empty promise. 

Formalize Management of the Planning and Accreditation Process. 
Presidents should make management of the planning and accreditation 
process a formal responsibility. Who is accountable for managing the 
planning process is less important than that the person bring high visibility 
and credibility to the job along with the ability and drive to make the process 
succeed. I have seen institutions where this responsibility has fallen to a vice 
president of planning, a vice president of academic affairs, or a senior faculty 
member on released lime. While I prefer the first cption, a variety of models 
can work. What is more important is that planning be organized, that it be 
ongoing, and that it be irjade a priority by the college and its leadership. 

Work at Shared Governance. Finally, in building sustainable consensus 
on campus, college presidents should focus hard on shared governance. Many 
presidents talk a good game, but not nearly as many practice what they 
preach. In fairness to these presidents, far fewer faculty take responsibility or 
seek accountability when these roles arc available even though faculty often 
persist in arguing that they lack a meaningful role in institutional governance. 
Overcoming faculty inertia when it exists is. of course, part of the challenge 
for presidents committed to faculty participation in college governance. 

Strong shared governance maintains a common vision over the long 
term because it allows administration and faculty to rise above individual 
egos and grievances and attend to the business of institutional standards and 
vitality. This result depends to some extent on institutional form and 
structure but even more on the good faith, character, and personal vision of 
those who shape the institution s future. An impendingaccreditation review 
should cause little discomfort to the president who has taken the often 
uncomfortable and adinittedly risky steps necessary to build campuswidc 
consensus around values, mission, and goals; who has established mean- 
ingful shared governance and an environment of open communication; and 
w^iohasset in place an ongoing planning process that ensures accountability. 

Concluding Caveats 

Presidents leading a college into a useful self-study effort would do well to 
keep a few basic thoughts in mind. First, .self-study is no lime to get cute. 
College presidents must fight the temptation, however great, to find a 
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positive spin for every facet of the college s performance. A less than candid 
approach to self-study undermines both the integrity and utility of the 
planning process. Moreover, every campus has a few disaffected faculty or 
staff members who will invariably point out even the best-concealed weak- 
ness or failing, and nothing arouses the ire of an accrediting team more than 
the suspicion that a college is covering up something. In the long run, 
dishonesty is even more damaging to the relationship between administra- 
tion and faculty than to the accrediting process. It is tragic to see a president 
who has worked hard to establish open communication on campus lose his 
or her hard-earned credibility in an attempt to skirl the truth at accredilalion 
lime. Candor, even when it hurts, is an important message of this chapter. 

The second thought is that solid college presidents begin self-studies 
with a clear understanding of what accreditation is and what it is not. An 
evaluation report is not a measure of how good or bad ai institution might 
he — an institution is as good or bad as it wants to be. Nor is an evaluation 
team a hit squad sent in to bring down a college or admir .si ration inired in 
controversy; colleges do not need hit squads to end controversy. Nor is the 
end result of an accreditation visit ever an instanianeous redefinition of ihc 
colleges mission and a reenergizing of ihe campus community; new defini- 
tions and energy have to come from within. Instead, accredilalion is simply 
one formal measure of how well a college is meeting its expressed mission. 
It is not a value-laden exercise, merely a check that the college's mandate is 
being mci according lo generally acceptable standards. As such, the self- 
study process offers a useful momeni of reflcciion on performance. It is not, 
however, a substitute for ongoing planning. 

Third, as is pointed out by other chapter authors, successful presidents 
put a great deal of effort into selection of the self-study commiltee chair. In 
my experience, presidents who claim to be "faculty presidents'* — and most 
do — should encourage appointment of the chair from within the faculty. 
The chair should understand the difference between self-criticism and scil- 
flagellaiion. He or she should be credible as a faculty spokesperson and not 
be I bought of as the voice of the president. He or she should also possess the 
organizational skills necessary' to carr)' out self-study logistics and be amply 
bolstered with secretarial and other clerical support. 

Last, str(^Mg presidents understand that their role in accreditation is to 
stay in touch with the process without attempting to manage it. They set the 
groundwork and then lead by example: ihcy remain open, accept fair 
criticism collegially, and ensure that the visiting accredilalion team is 
approached with candor and rcspeel. 
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Small coJkges' accreditation costs may be proportionately higher than 
those oj larger institutions; however, accreditation bencjUs can be 
substantially greater as well 



The Impact of Accreditation 
on Small Colleges 

Eduardo J. Marti 



The process of accrcdiiaiion greatly affecls small colleges because, on ihc 
one hand, ihe demands accrediialion makes on limited fiscal resources and 
faculty lime have disproporlionaie repercussions in small institutions 
(McCoy, 1976; Vineyard, 1978), while, on the other hand, because of their 
size, smaller schools can reap the advantages of necessarily involving a large 
percentage of their population in the preparation and analysis of the self- 
study report. Also, when a small college in a small town is evaluated, it 
becomes the center of attention and receives some real benefits from that 
aiieniion. And, finally, accreditation may better validate the quality of a 
small than a large school because standards of excellence may be more 
unifonnh' applied throughout the institution. This chapter explores how the 
process of preparing for an accreditation visit affects small colleges. It pays 
particular attention to making the best use of limited resources and to the 
appropriate college response to the review agency's report, whether positive 
or less positive. 

Preparation for Accreditation 

Approximately a year and a half prior to the accrediting team visit, the 
college president receives a letter outlining a timetable for the visitation 
process. A set of guidelines for preparation of the self-study report accom- 
panies the letter. Usually, the accrediting agency also holdsa training session 
for individuals who are in charge of or will participate in 'he self-study, 

Selecting the Self-Study Committee and Chairperson. The president's 
first task is to select a steering team of individuals who will produce a 
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document that describes how the college is fulfilling its mission and staled 
goals. The committee that is selected must be representative, and, because 
resources are necessarily limited in smaller institutions, the president must 
rely heavily on the willingness of faculty and staff to participate. If sufficient 
resources are available, the team chairperson or document editor may 
receive released time from teaching or additional compensation for his or 
her efforts. It is tempting to place the burden of compiling and editing the 
self-study report on an administrator, particularly someone from the 
president's immediate staff, such as an executive assistant or academic dean. 
1 strongly suggest that the president resist this understandable temptation. 
The strength of a self-study report lies in its ability to ac(;urately represent 
institutional commitment to the college's mission and goals. External evalu- 
ators will quickly detect an administrative hand in the writing, and, as honest 
as the report may be, the fact that it is written by a representative of the 
administration can sow seeds of doubt about the document s credibility in 
the minds of the visiting team members. 

The president has much to gain by entrusting the preparation of theself- 
sludy report to a faculty member who understands the institution's mission. 
While this person need not be an enthusiastic administration supporter, he 
or she should not have an axe to grind and should have the respect of his or 
her colleagues. One of the advantages of a small college environment is that 
the college president knows most employees and therefore can select the 
self-study chairperson directly, rather than rely on others' knowledge of the 
faculty. Another advantage is thai the self-study steering committee can be 
truly representative of the institution. Since these committees usually 
contain betv/cen ten and fifteen individuals, the self-study group can easily 
represent one-quarter of the entire college faculty and staff. 

President's Role. The president's most important task after appointing 
the self-study committee is to create a timetable for periodic reports and a 
climate of support for the committee's efforts. After the initial contact with 
the self-study steering committee, the president should step back and play 
a less active rale, becoming merely another institutional information source 
for the committee when required. 

One of the drawbai.ks of small size, in this c^ase, is that the president 
cannot easily avoid co'itact with the individuals writing the report. Thus, 
without intending to, ihc president can easily inlliience the self-study report 
and the college can end up with a document with an administrative llavor. 
It is incumbent on the small college president to make every effort to step 
aside in order to ensure that the document represents the findings and 
reflections of the institutional community. 

In preparing for the accreditation visit, the college president should 
induence the process, no( the result. He or she should ( I ) educate the staff 
about the importance of accreditation. (2) seek volunteer faculty, staff, and 
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adminisiraiors to serve on the self-study steering committee, (3) name as 
chair a leaching faculty member who is not viewed as the ^'president's 
person," and (4) slay out of the process and ensure by example that the 
senior administration does the same. 

Cost of the Visit 

The accreditation visit is a major expenditure in a small college. Money for 
this visit should be reserved over time so that there is no need to squeeze the 
operational budget to pay for site visit expenses. Obviously, this is easier said 
than done. However, there arc rewards as well as costs, and small colleges 
can reap valuable bcneiits from the visit, perhaps more so than larger 
institutions, where relatively few participate in the compilation of the self- 
study and the external review visit itself. If a college community feels 
positive about the generatioi id distribution of the self-study report and 
if it has had the opportunity tociiscuss the report in open meetings, chances 
are that the visit itself will become an occasion for celebration in which all 
can take pride, and co.sts need not be exorbitant. 

At a small New England community college where I served as president, 
a steering committee member proposed placing welcome baskets in visiting 
team members hotel rooms. What was particularly touching about this 
suggestion was the committee's organization of a college group to assemble 
the individual baskets. This was not only a welcoming gesture to the 
evaluators but also a positive expression from the college community that 
was communicated to the team. Traditionally, in the Middle States region, 
the evaluation team is welcomed at a Sunday evening dinner that includes 
both team members and the campus individuals with whom they will meet. 
Institutions with sufficient resources usually hold this dinner at a restaurant 
or other formal setting. Schools with fewer resources can fmd this obligation 
onerous. 1 have reduced the fiscal outlay a niunbcr of limes by having the 
dinner catered at a college facility, whether a converted general purpose 
room or the college cafeteria. 1 like to think that our not going to extravagant 
lengths to wine and dine the team became a positive factor in the evaluation 
process. This way of arranging the dinner is even more ideal when the dinner 
is planned by members of the college community instead of the president s 
..office. In some cases, steering committee members have supplied desserts 
and pastries. I have always dreamed of having the entire dinner prepared 
and catered through the culmar)' talents of the entire college community. 
Obviously, however, such participation depends greatly on the institution s 
climate and culture. 

In sum, presidents ol small colleges should minimize costs but provide 
a pleasant atmosphere by ( 1 ) planning ahead, (2j adding a local touch to 
welcome the visitors, (3) providing comfortable but not luxurious accom- 
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modaiions, and (4) remembering that compuicrs in the rooms will be more 
appreciated than wiue at dinner. 

Presidential Activity During the Visit 

The small college president should understand that the accreditation visit 
is not an evaluation of his or her personal administrative skill but of the 
entire college community. Therefore, the president's role during the visit is 
that of a host respectful enough to stay out of the process. Presidential 
responsibilities and activities during the few days of the visit are usually 
restricted to making welcoming remarks during dinner, making statements 
when asked by the team during the norma! course of the visit, and making 
preparations to receive the final report. At the same time, it is imperative that 
the president be available during the entire visit, especially to deal with any 
unforeseen crises or unusual team concerns. 

In short, the president serves the accreditation review process during 
the site visit by being available but not intrusive. He or she is ( I ) a good host, 
C2) remote from review activity, except when needed, and (3) ready to 
respond to a crisis. 

Exit Interview 

One of the greatest advantages to undergoing an accreditation review in a 
smaller institution is that the entire college community can be involved in 
the exit interview. An open setting for the exit interview helps members of 
the self-study committee share the fruits of their labors with their colleagues 
and involves faculty and staff more closely in the results of the external 
evaluation team's recommendations. Most external team chairpersons are 
willing to deliver the oral report of strengths and weaknesses before a 
comprehensive audience. I believe that this makes the evaluation team 
accountable to the whole college and makes the whole college a partner in 
the evaluation process. 

However, the president should caution the college connnunity that they 
will be present at the discretion and courtesy of the external team. Therefore, 
they should not expect to ask questions during the oral report. By the same 
token, the president should alert the external team chairperson that repre- 
sentatives from the larger community may be present, so that the chairper- 
son can prepare an exit report to be heard in an open setting. The team's oral 
report is confidential. If particulars of the team s exit interview arc requested 
by the internal or external community, the president is entitled to withhold 
comments or release: on the premise that the review team's findings are 
confident ial until delivered to and accepted by the accreditation commis- 
sion. Moreover, the president is responsible for alerting the college commu- 
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nity 10 the faci that, although team members may present iheir findings 
about strengths and weaknesses, they will not present their recommenda- 
tion for accreditation or reaccreditation at the exit conference. 

After the Exit Conference 

The president's greatest challenge in the accreditation process may come 
after the exit conference. Sometimes the president receives a written copy 
of the visitors' report at this point, without the confidential recommendation 
about accreditation. This is the lime for the college to respond to any factual 
errors in the report. It is also the time to surmise the accrediting team's final 
accreditation recommendation, basing the surmise on the areas identified 
for institutional improvement. However, nothing should be released to the 
press as yet, since the accreditation commission has yet to conclude its 
actions. 

Public Disclosure and Public Relations. After the exit interview, it is 
highly appropriate to discuss the accreditation process and results of the 
final conference with the board of trustees at a regularly scheduled board 
meeting. Since board meetings are open, this meeting provides an opportu- 
nity lo reaffirm that the exit interview was confidential and that the 
evaluation team's findings are as yet tentative. On receipt of the letter 
indicating the accrediting commission's ultimate action, it is imperative thai 
the president and his or her staff be ready to report the accreditation 
outcome to the press, the business community, and appropriate advisory 
bodies. This is an extremely important moment. Accreditation enhances 
public trust in an institution. Accreditation of a small school supports school 
statements about institutional quality and equalizes some of the differences 
between the school and larger institutions, particularly when both arc 
reviewed by the same accrediting commission. Since all colleges accredited 
by ihc same commission are measured by the same standard of excellence, 
it behooves the small college president to point out that his or her institution 
has been tested by equal qualitative measures. Peer accreditation usually 
provides a small college with the opportunity to increase its visibility in the 
larger community by claiming an accreditation status identical to that 
received by larger colleges and universities. 

Public relations strategies should include news releases and, where 
possible, press conferences. The accreditation of the local college is big news 
in small and rural areas, so it should be easy for the president and staff to 
orchestrate a public relations campaign thai focuses on the accreditation 
visit and results. This is a good time for the president to publicize the 
arduous process the college undertook in preparing (or the review and to 
underscore for the public the ramifications of accreditation for the institu- 
tion and the community it serves. Notice of accreditation also creates a 
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wonderful opportunity for ihe president to reaffirm the institutions quality 
10 its state or local funding sources. Finally, accreditation results should be 
shared with local and stale legislative and government representatives so 
that they in turn can reassure their constituencies that they are judicious 
keepers of the public coffers that fund higher education. 

Recruitment. Accreditation can help a small college in recruiting stu- 
dents, and the statement of accreditation is an important part of any college 
or university catalogue. However, some small colleges also create a special 
recruitment brochure or flyer, calling attention to the significance of their 
accreditation in terms of credit transferability and a quality education that 
is recognized by the college's peers, who have found that the college meets 
or exceeds the standards of excellence set by the accrediting board. 

If the Report Is Less Than Positive. When a report has negative ele- 
ments, it is important that the president be candid. He or she should not 
withhold information from the press. The more an institution tries to do so, 
the larger the headlines and the impact of the sior)' as told by ever more 
curious reporters. In addition, a president can usually bank on the probabil- 
ity that there is someone inside or outside the college who will take 
advantage of a less-than-positive review to further his or her own agenda. 
Therefore, it is best to gel in front of the story by being proactive and 
reporting frankly to the college community and then to the community at 
large about the accreditors recommendations. 

The recommendations will specify areas for improvement, and these 
problem areas must be clearly articulated to the college community and 
plans quickly designed to correct them. Rapid and decisive presidential 
action in this regard reminds the imsieesand the college community that the 
accrediting commission's judgments result from and reflect on the entire 
college and not only the president's office. Difficult though it may be, a 
college president should not act as though he or she takes the accrediting 
commission's decisions personally. Obviously, however, in the face of a Icss- 
than-positivc judgment from one's peers, a president should take immediate 
corrective action. To best exercise damage control, he or she must demon- 
strate strong, positive leadership in the development of responses that 
effectively address the accreditors' concerns. 

Whatever the accreditation outcome, the college president must take 
charge in wa>'S that will confirm his or her effectiveness. He or she should 
not hide but should (1) provide accurate information to the press, (2) be 
extremely clear about plans to correct cited weaknesses, (3) assign only one 
person, cither the president or a designee, to speak for the college, (4) ensure 
that the board of trustees and the college community are aware of the 
accreditation situation prior to releasing information to the press, and (5) 
remember to thank those who did the hard work of preparing the self-study 
report, including support staff and steering committee members. 
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WvU-dcsi^m'd outcomes assessment can change the academic dccision- 
makingcuhure from opinion based to information based. 



After Accreditation: 
How to Institutionalize 
Outcomes-Based Assessment 



G. Jeremiah Ryan 



Confronted by iniernal opposition and external pressure, academic admin- 
istrators Face a challenging task in implementing outcomes assessment 
systems. One v/ould think that measuring outcomes is plain common sense. 
However, on many college campuses, faculty and staff expressions of 
discontent , confusion, and opposition suggest that the concept of outcomes 
assessment is easily misunderstood and its implementation frequently 
distrusted. 

Internal and External Climates 

Outcomes assessment is a concept in which most campusconstitucncies pay 
much lip servit c but little real attention. For a college community to agree 
on the yardstick hy which its graduates and faculty should be judged, college 
members must take a big step away from their familiar hierarchical defini- 
tions that measure success through courses passed and degrees obtained. 
For even the most competent and highly regarded teaching professor, 
outcomes assessment is often sear>'. Consequently, calls for outcomes-based 
determinants of student achievement rarely come from inside academe. 
Despite administrative appeals to common sense, faculty often see the push 
for outcomes assessment as anything but common .sense. It is not unusual 
lor faculty to eharge that outcomes assessment is yet another administrative 
attack on tenure and academic freedom or yet another atlempt at garnering 
evidence for reducing faculty ranks, h is also not unconunon to hear old 
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arguments resurrected about selling out to business or caving in lo govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

Because they are focused on the internal climate, faculty do not always 
hear the ever more frequent choruses of external demands for change heard 
by administrators. The regional accrediting commissions arc becoming 
more and more explicit in their requirements for outcomes-based 
reaccreditalion reports. State postsecondar>' agencies, whether coordinat- 
ing or regulator)' in nature, are increasingly forcing schools to, as the 
agencies say, comply with accountability standards — a bureaucratic way of 
saying that they too want outcomes reports. Most importantly, the busi- 
nesses that hire college graduates are questioning these graduates abilities. 
Many if not most corporations are challenging colleges to do a better job of 
ensuring that graduates have nontechnical job-related skills, such as being 
able to read, write, and think. Industry-based technical advisor)' committees 
are telling faculty and administrators that college graduates often lack basic 
preparation — a complaint sometimes followed by the exasperated observa- 
tion that the business sector would gladly give the new graduates the 
necessary technical training if only they could read and write. 

Compliance Approach 

The external climate requires academic administrators to implement an 
outcomes assessment system; the internal climate requires that this system 
be one that all campus constituencies will accept, or buy into. Thus the 
administrators task is a difficult one, and when state mandates, accredita- 
tion requirements, or business demands finally move a college to consider 
outcomes assessment, administrators must make a strategic decision about 
how 10 proceed. A tempting and ready option is to comply only with the 
letter of the law by administratively producing the ncccssar)' reports. This 
compliance approach spares niost of the faculty and staff from even the most 
remote association with the reporting requirements, and satiates the agen- 
cies that are requesting data. The college that selects this option usually 
assembles a small task force of trusted senior faculty and staff to review the 
mandate, acknowledge the presidents and the chief academic officers 
desires to keep the requesting agency off the college's back, and examine 
whatever compliance data can be assembled. The information is packaged, 
sometimes creatively enough lo be used on campus as a report of institu- 
tional success, and the requisite report is mailed off. With luck, it will 
thereafter gather dust in a filing cabinet or on a shelf. 

The compliance approach meets external reporting requirements while 
producing little if any effect on the internal academic environment. The 
college selecting this option has chosen the quickest, easiest, and least 
expensive route. However, ii also has missed a wonderful opportiuiity lo 
change from opinion-based to information-based decision making. 
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Student Success Approach 

An alternative to adopting the compliance approach is to transform the 
faculty's view of outcomes assessment as a valueless nuisance into a view 
that a worthwhile measure of the educational enterprise can be achieved 
through emphasis on student success. In this approach, the academic 
administrators' role is to sell outcomes assessment as an enhancement of the 
educational process, not a sellout to business or government. Administra- 
tors must carefully demonstrate how outcomes assessment can improve the 
learning process without compromising academic freedom or jeopardizing 
faculty job security. The collegial and deliberative habits that characterize 
the traditional college governance system should be viewed as helpful 
instead of harmful to this effort to transform faculty and staff views. 

The student success approach is more expensive, more time consuming, 
and more controversial, but ultimately more productive, than the compli- 
ance approach. There are seven principles that 1 have found extremely useful 
in implementing the student 'success approach and developing outcomes- 
based assessment and information systems for campus decision making. 
Because it is always helpful to understand the inherent perils of any new 
approach, I have incorporated some discussion of these perils into the seven 
principles. 

Use appropriate terminology. Words are important cultural symbols, 
perhaps more so to academics than nonacademics. If outcomes assessment 
is to become a reality, academic leaders must be sensitive to terminology. 
Faculty have become increasingly jaded about and distrustful of such terms 
as outcomes, assessment, accountability, and total quality managcmetn. A 
hallmark of academic excellence is careful and thoughtful use of language. 
Therefore, buzzwords should be avoided at all costs. Faculty will more likely 
join the outcomes assessment effort if it contributes to their basic role of 
teaching students. The more they are involved in the design and implemen- 
tation of an effort with direct classroom impact, the more enthusiastically 
they will embrace it. What does this imply for those who seek to evaluate 
outcomes? First, find an acceptable term for the effort. I have suggested 
student success, since this term focuses on the ultimate customer and on an 
end held in universally high regard. Whatever icrm is chosen, it should be 
campus based and teaching based, not derivative and empty of meaning to 
those who must build the system it describes. 

Pledge amnesty. Before faculty will take outcomes systems seriously, 
senior leadership will have to pledge amnesty. Specifically, this means that 
no one will be criticized, demoted, or fired based on the assessment process 
or results. Senior administrators must insist that the major intent of the 
outcomes program is to improve institutional effectiveness and not to create 
a stalking-horse for a reduction in force. Practicing amnesty is difficult. It 
requires composure under criticism, toleration for ideas of often limited 
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merit, and the ability to continually encourage ideas from people known to 
be obstreperous, uncooperative, or uncreative. The faculty, rightfully so, 
will take any of the following actions as signs that amnesty is not being 
practiced: breaking confidences, ignoring an idea, public or private denigra- 
tion of an idea or its originator, punishing the originator or the originator's 
supervisor for the suggestion, treating a serious proposal humorously, or 
refusing to listen to future suggestions from an originator. By contrast, the 
following actions will be seen as helpful and conducive to open discussion 
and toleration of difference: thanking the onginator, rewarding the initia- 
tive, overlooking imprudent thinking, praising good ideas, and quickly 
adopting the workable suggestions. 

Integrate the system. When a new idea arrives on campus, a college's first 
instinct is to respond decisively by creating an ad hoc committee, task force, 
work group, or team, usually with a formal title. This step gives the new 
arriv.il the high organizational profile it deser\TS, conveying its importance 
through the energy and resources dedicated to it. Too often, however, such 
organizaMonal responses leave academic departments, governance struc- 
tures, and other important components of the college s traditional decision- 
making syile:n out of the loop, or bring them in only at the end. For 
outcoiTics assessment to develop on campus and, more importantly, for it to 
work, the full decision-making structure has to be integrated into the orga- 
nizational response. The integration should take place at the beginning of 
the process, not the end. College, academic, and faculty leaders should 
jointly develop the plan for design and implementation of the outcomes 
program. The veteran political obser\'er might call this approach co-optation. 
The entreprenauial academician might think of it as the development of 
ownership in the product. However this collaboration is viewed, what 
evolves from it will probably be a hybrid of new groups and old systems. A 
new committee will probal>ly spearhead the implementation process and 
watch its progress, but the members of that committee will probably be the 
traditii»nal campus doers and thinkers, now dedicated to the outcomes 
concept 

Vndentand the dijjeicnt voles oj macro ami mU ro analyses. It is an old 
debate: >Vhich is more important, the department or the college? And the 
answer is still the same: both. Administrators should take care to demon- 
strate that the outcomes system, whatever it is called, is the most vital 
component of such ongoing institutional processes as strategic planning, 
program review, and annual repoits, because it provides information on 
student success. Collcgewide measures of outcomes are important and 
increasingly rccjuircd by one or more external agencies. Program faculty, 
however, play little role in collecting and analyzing data related to these 
macro measures. The measures of collcgewide success that arc not defined 
by the faculty should be presented only as guidelines for academic program 
evaluation. Teaching faculty must identify the more specific micro measures 
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most important to their programs and define benchmarks of success. Most 
likel)\ each program will have different sets of success measures because of 
intrinsic program differences. 

Collect infotn\ation, Mof data. After the dedication of faculty and staff 
time, the most important investment a college can make in outcomes 
assessment is the production of information, not data. Thanks largely to the 
reporting requirements of external agencies and the marvels of computer 
information systems, most colleges today are data-rich beyond imagination. 
Yet they remain information-poor. Many outcomes systems lack faculty 
support because faculty identify them with unintelligible data dumps of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of pages of green computer paper. Workable 
outcomes systems focus on presenting relevant information in readable, 
sometimes graphic, formats. If an outcomes system is to be accepted by 
faculty, there must be near-universal acceptance of the reliability and 
intelligibility of outcomes information. Faculty acceptance is based less on 
the college s investment in hardware, software, and research offices than it 
is on the development of user-friendly reporting formats and the routine 
availability of personnel to interpret data. 

Be persistent. The first question the campus skeptics often ask about 
outcomes assessment is. Who cares? The second is usually. How long will 
anyone care? Watching the sometimes frequent changing of the administra- 
tive guard, faculty have a tendency to be cynical about the staying power of 
an outcomes assessment system. The persistent use of outcomes informa- 
tion by academic officers will signal that assessment is not merely a trend but 
an important component of the institutional science. Academic administra- 
tors, therefore, need to demonstrate the system's continued importance by 
constantly paying attention to the information produced. Read it. Question 
it. Use it. Challenge it. Publish it. Distribute it. Ask for interpretation. Make 
outcomes information pivotal in academic decisions. Do all of the above 
continually. Change the decision-making culture from one that is opinion 
based to one that is information based. 

Spend resources. The development of a successful outcomes system will 
probably cost more in personnel, computer time, and research than imag- 
ined at the outset. Patience coupled with persistence will pay off. Delays 
need not be viewed as setbacks. Opposition should not be viewed as defeat. 
Developing a \'iablc and useful outcomes system requires intellectual com- 
mitment, physical stamina, unwavering support, and continual attention. 

The Politics of Outcomes 

Understanding the importance of the seven principles I have outlined will 
enable the academic administrator to better prepare for the long-term 
development, implementation, and internalization of an ouicomcs-hased 
system of decision making. The politics of outcomes, however, will be much 
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more immediately fell on campus. There arc at least seven rules that guide 
outcomes politics. The first three relate to colleges «s open political systems 
and the last four relate to personal political practices. 

Inactivity prevails. No amount of encouragement will result in the active 
involvement of all faculty in any initiative, even outcomes assessment. 
College leaders should accept this and deal with those faculty who, for 
whatever reason, decide involvement is important. 

Participation is fluid. Many faculty who do participate in outcomes 
assessment do so only after they see it as essential and beneficial. To be 
superior in the classroom, it is not necessary for faculty to have a broad view 
of education that recognizes the value of outcoines assessment. Nonethe- 
less, college leaders should appreciate these faculty members' participation, 
however infrequent, as valuable. 

Conflict is normal. Campus decision making is fraught with conflict and 
always will be. Competing inierest groups continually coalesce and frag- 
ment. The development of an outcomes system will also inevitably lead to 
conflict. Instiiulional leaders should view this conflict as healthy creative 
tension. 

Anticipate opposition. The academic leader who undertakes to lead the 
way in outcomes assessment should develop a list of anticipated objections 
and strategies for dealing with them and those who raise them. 

Facilitate opposition. Yes, it is Machiavellian, but It works. Involve 
predicted opponents in the development of the outcomes assessment pro- 
cess, and they will develop ownership of the process. Here, leaders must 
practice the art of compromise. 

Do your homework. The academic officer leading the way on outcomes 
assessment must be better informed and better prepared than anyone else 
at every step of the process. Remember, in the academtc world, ignorance 
and even innocence are seen as weaknesses. 

Dvlcgatc. The outcomes assessment process will develop with less 
opposition and controversy if those faculty and staff charged with the 
responsibility for determining measures are allowed to assume leadership in 
terms of planning and implementing a system mutually acceptable to faculty 
and administration. Academic administrators, therefore, should identify 
like-minded faculty advocates and empower them to carry out the process. 

Implementation of Outcomes Assessment 
at Harford Community College 

Harford Commimity College, where 1 am an administrator, is a comprehen- 
sive suburban Maryland institution that serves 6,000 credit and 16,000 
noncredit students annually. In Mar)'land, it is considered a midsize school. 
In terms of its outcomes assessment implementation status, ii is probably 
representative of hundreds of other community colleges. External pressures 
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for outcomes-based accountability are mounting from the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Schools (the college's regional accreditor), the 
Maryland Higher Education Commission, and local employers. Internal 
faculty opposition to accountability is also significant. 

Harford is currently in the process of complying with the Mar)'iand 
Higher Education Commission's accountability standards and responding 
to the Middle States Association's recent reaccreditation outcomes con- 
cerns. However, wc have decided to move beyond compliance and develop 
real student success measures. A Success Measures Committee is being 
created, to be charged with recommending a set of institutionwide indica- 
tors of student progress. Faculty, in turn, will develop programmatic success 
measures and benchmarks independent of institutionwide numbers. Obvi- 
ously, the list of institutional effectiveness measures that could be assessed 
is endless. Harford has chosen to focus on those related to transfer and career 
students. We want to better assess their goals and expectations when they 
enter and their outcomes after they graduate or do not return. Going beyond 
compliance and understanding outcomes assessment politics are important 
first steps in the process for Harford. In the end, however, we hope to 
produce information usable not only for the accreditation visit but also for 
making good decisions for the colleges future. 



G,]i.RiMlMi RvA.v h vice president Jor marketing, planning, and development at 
Hcujord Community College, Bel Air, Maryland. 



Community colleges and accrediting agencies have a symbiotic 
relationship, and accreditors help colleges meet external challenges. 



Accreditation and the Community 
College: Challenges and Opportunities 

Howard L Simmons 



The firsijunior colleges in ihc United States went unaccredited because ihey 
were founded around the turn of the twentieth centur>\ before any of the 
existing regional higher education commissions. Later community and 
junior colleges, however, found accreditation difficult for other reasons. It 
was not until the 1930s in the Middle Stales region that a handful of public 
two-year colleges (primarily former technical institutes) won regional ac- 
creditation. And ii was not until the late l^ftOs and l<^70s that most 
community colleges were founded and received some form i^f recognition 
from a regional accrediting body. Aside from the problems associated with 
their exponential growth in the U)60s and 1970s, eomnumity colleges 
experienced a unique set of difficulties when seeking accreditation in this 
same period. Central among these difficulties were the lack of real peers to 
perform evaluation reviews and the prejudices of those at four-year colleges 
and universities who believed that community colleges were not really 
colleges. 

Today, despite ihc existence of a large and well-trained pool of peer 
reviewers for community colleges, and four-year nisiiiulions* recognition of 
the eommunity colleges importance in the higher education constellation, 
thorny accreditation-related issues still exist for community colleges. A 
number of these issues arc addressed in this chapter. Perhaps the most 
critical ones concern the intrusion of external forces into matters that 
properly belong to the eomnumity colleges and their representatives. 1 
define external jorccs as those entities that community colleges do not 
directly inlluence or control. These entities include slate and federal agen- 
cies, other colleges and universities, some accrediting bodies, sponsoring 
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bodies, and even some governing boards. Regional accrediting bodies, 
however, are not external forces, because regionally accredited institutions, 
including community colleges, are members of the regional associations and 
play an imporianl role in shaping the associations' policies and procedures. 

Benefits and Limitations of Association Membership 

Membership in a regional accrediting association carries with il both ben- 
efits and limitations. Transfer and articulation, for example, is an inherently 
complex issue with potential for contentious debate and interminable 
conflict whose resolution cannot be mandated because the benefits of 
transfer and articulation require the voluntary collaboration of community 
and four-year colleges. Some community college educators believe that their 
students receive unfair treatment in the areaof transfer and articulation, and 
some in higher education and accrediting circles would agree that signifi- 
cant numbers of four-year institutions still have policies and practices that 
preclude the unfettered transfer of credits from community colleges — even 
where articulation agreements have been worked cut. However, 1 do not 
agree with those who believe the transfer and articulruion problem would be 
resolved if regional accrediting bodies set a "specific mandate in the regional 
review process for a college or university to take imo account the goals set 
by other local or feeder institutions and the ensuing need for a collaborative 
response" (Prager, 1992, p. 55). I would argue that such an appro,ach would 
be not only an infringement on institutional autonomy b'U also a long-term 
detriment to the community colleges. 

Resolution of the transfer-articulation issue is but one orscvcial needed 
resolutions that will require the collaboration of community colleges with 
other sectors of higher education. And as other community college research- 
ers have concluded (for example, Cohen and Drawer, 1987), there are many 
reasons why student transfer is still a problem. 1 am, therefore, more in 
agreement with Prager s call for a national study of "transfer-enabling 
guideUnes' at an early date (1992, p. 58). The Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education has recently appointed the Task Force on Transfer and 
Articulation, which includes representatives from all sectors and levels of 
the commission's accredited membership. Because the transfer-articulation 
problem is not limited to any one region, the task force will seek input from 
knowledgeable sources around the counlr>'. 

Impact of the 1992 Reauthorization of 
Higher Education Amendments 

Typically, the attempts of external entities to mandate higher education 
policies and practices do little to resolve the issues the policies and practices 
arc intended to address, and complicate rather than simplify institutions' 
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ability to carry out their educational mission. For example, in early 1990, the 
Inspector General of the Department of Education produced a highly critical 
report that alleged, in broad generalizations, that accrediting bodies could 
no longer be considered reliable authorities about institutional eligibility for 
federal financial aid. Much of the report was based on erroneous assump- 
tions. Us findings were predicated on a relatively small number of institu- 
tional abuses in which most of the degree-granting institutions recognized 
by regional accrediting commissions were not involved. Nevertheless, re- 
sponding to pressure from the executive branch and from some state 
regulatory agencies to remedy the alleged problem, the federal legislative 
machinery developed the Reauthorization of Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1992, a body of law that includes the most intrusive provisions on 
the autonomy of accredited institutions and their accrediting associations in 
the history of higher education legislation. 

However, the problems of most financial aid abuse and student loan 
defaults do not originate either in educational institutions or their accred- 
iting bodies. In.addition, those of us who must address quality maintenance 
and improvement strongly believe that a consia»^;ty improving accredita- 
tion protocol ultimately will do far more to improve quality in higher edu- 
cation than any of the provisions of the Reauthorization of Higher 
Education Amendments. Therefore, the net effect of this legislation has 
been to establish equally punitive conditions for both the transgressors 
(who are few and primarily from the for-profit educational sector) and the 
nontransgressors (the others in the for-profit sector, and the vast majority 
of the not-for-profit sector). For example, both the provision for un- 
announced visits to institutions having a significant number of vocational 
training programs and the regulation calling for the review of predeter- 
mined "high" default rates could have a negative effect on two-year col- 
leges. In addition, and most unfortunately, the latest version of the 
proposed regulations as of the writing of this chapter woidd still include 
community colleges in the category of schools that "offer preba rcalaureale 
vocational education" and still would require most community colleges to 
obtain accrediting agency prcapproval of changes in the type of program 
offered or the level of credential awarded for prebaccalaureatc vocational 
education programs. To address these and other defects in the legislation 
through the rule-making process, two-year colleges, their four-year coun- 
terparts, and the accrediting community must take all necessary and legal 
steps to protect their institutional autonomy and avoid greater intrusion by 
the federal government into institutional alTairs through the institutions' 
default or inaction. 

Accreditors joined the campaign to have accreditation status restored to 
the federal legislation as a key factor for determining college eligibility for 
federal aid. In addition, the accreditors worked with the colleges, the 
Washington -based higher education associations, and the Council on 
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Poslsecondary Accreditation to correct a major flaw in the amendments — 
the omission of "pre -accredited" or "candidate status" as an institutional 
category for aid eligibility. This category is of obvious importance to 
community colleges, since relatively few if any institutions from other 
educational sectors will be seeking their initial accreditation at this point in 
the development of U.S. higher education. Community colleges enlisted the 
aid of their constituents and elected representatives in correcting the 
omission. If their efforts had not been successful, thousands of deserving 
students might have experienced interruptions in their programs of study. 
This vexing case illustrates the symbiotic relationship between accrediting 
bodies and their members, which is characterized by the two parties' ability 
to act in concert for their general welfare. Such actions are possible because 
the accreditation membership develops^ approves, and applies the stan- 
dards and procedures by which accreditation protocols are carried out. 

As a result of the intense lobbying activity by some state agencies to 
diminish the role of existing accrediting bodies in the determination of 
institutional quality and accountability, the reauthorization amendments 
also include provisions for a greater state regulatory role. As part of the triad 
of accreditation, federal, and state interests and efforts, state agencies have 
a legitimate role in helping the federal government determine institutional 
eligibility, especially by establishing minimum requirements and protecting 
the public interest. However, because state agencies are more susceptible to 
political pressures than accreditation associations and try to achieve results 
by regulating behavior, they are not in the best position to directly assist 
institutions in the quest for quality improvement and institutional excel- 
lence. Conversely, accrediting agencies operate on the well-accepted and 
reasonable assumption that real institutional improvement occurs only 
when colleges and universities make a formal, voluntary, and autonomous 
commitment to assessing their own overall effectiveness. 

Community Colleges' Role in the Assessment Movement 

The community college sector is a strong leader in the assessment move- 
ment. In 1988, 1 described how "the still youthful community college" sector 
had naturally embraced assessment at a time when the meanings of "words 
like 'excellence,' 'quality,' and 'effectiveness'" (Simmons, 1988, p. 1) were 
still being debated at all levels of higher education. Much of what is bei[ig 
done today by community colleges in assessing institutional effectiveness 
and student outcomes is consistent with and complementary to accred- 
itation's overall goal of promoting educational quality and excellence. For 
example, before it was fashionable to develop assessment programs, Nassau 
Community College obtained a Fund for the Improvement of Postsccondary 
Education (FIPSE) grant to critically evaluate its academic programs, antl 
the Middle States Commission on Higher Education used this community 
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college model to assist other community colleges with similar interests in 
assessment program development. At the same lime, California community 
colleges also received a major FIPSE gram to develop assessment guidelines 
and criteria. 

Although some individuals persist in believing that institutional effec- 
tiveness as defined by accreditation standards means meeting minimum 
standards, most regional accreditors have adopted strong assessment crite- 
ria precisely for the purpose of moving beyond minimum standards. As 
affirmed by other authors in this volume (sec especially Dobelle, Marti, and 
Ryan), colleges that view assessment simply as a necessary but minimum 
compliance requirement stand little chance of real, qualitative improve- 
ment. 1 believe that increased emphasis on educational outcomes is the most 
important accrediting change in the last decade. And this emphasis illus- 
trates that accrediting agencies, with the overwhelming approval of their 
constituencies, have concluded that genuine assessment, by definition, 
requires an institution to meet more than minimum standards. 

This is not to say that a given community college, any more than any 
other college, automatically has the political will to make the curriculum 
decisions that make it possible to assess student outcomes and use them as 
the basis for constructive academic change. However, the general trend 
toward employing the perspective of outcomes will help answer persistent 
questions about \>ether the community college sector has incorporated 
adequate general education requirements in its program. 

Accreditation Expectations for Community College 
General Education 

Meeting the general education requirements embedded in the eligibility 
criteria and standards of regional accrediting commissions is often a chal- 
lenge for community colleges for several reasons. These include the time 
limitations inherent in associate degree programs, the fairly rigid require- 
ments of many slate licensure and regulatory bodies, the time needed by 
many students for remedial and developmental studies, and the politics of 
degree program distribution. 

In light of the restricted lime in which community colleges must ensure 
an effective genera! education, it is incumbent on accrediting bodies to 
consider institutional mission, program goals and objectives, curricular 
balance, curriculum types, and student characteristics when reviewing 
community colleges' general education outcomes. The difficulty of striking 
an appropriate balance between the general education and specialized 
course components of a ciuriculum sometimes causes accreditors to ques- 
tion whether an institution meets both the letter and spirit of regional 
accreditation criteria and standards for general education. The more impor- 
tant question, however, is whether community college general education 
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programs are still relevant in terms of program integrity and quality im- 
provement. And since accrediting agencies and community colleges alike 
are giving more prominence to general education assessment, these ques- 
tions lead to another that asks if the results of these assessments are being 
used to maintain and enhance institutional effectiveness. 

Some accrediting agencies have been concerned that general education 
requirements in some community colleges continue to be eroded because of 
decisions to add yet other professional and technical courses to associate 
degree requirements. There is also concern about the potentially adverse 
effect on students of colleges increasing the total number of credits required 
for the associate degree, sometimes far in excess of the normal sixty to sixty- 
four credit range. While some colleges maintain that the additional credits 
improve quality or increase the likelihood of occupational success, they 
usually present little or no tangible evidence of enhanced student or 
program outcomes, thus suggesting that the institution s reviews of its 
degree programs and their general education outcomes have been either 
inconsistent or nonexistent. 

Maintaining Quality and Excellence in Off-Campus Programs 

Community colleges ol'lcn conduct off-campus credit and noncredit pro- 
grams as au integral part of their mission. Ostensibly, these programs are of- 
fered in response to demonstrated need, making courses available to students 
who face barriers to main campus matriculation, even though off-campus 
programs in areas poorly served by public trar.sporialion also pose questions 
of access. Accrediting bodies are generally less concerned wit h ease of access 
than with the nature and quality of off-site programs. Of primary concern is 
the community college s ability and commitment to maintain program in- 
tegrity, super\Msion, teaching, and learning comparable to that on the main 
campus. Community colleges, therefore, have a responsibility to infortii ac- 
crediting bodies of proposed off-campus programs or proposed changes to 
existing programs, while accrediting bodies have a reciprocal responsibility 
to ensure that accredited and candidate institutions are fully accountable for 
any programs conducted under their auspices. In addition to the specific re- 
quirements for accrediting agency evaluation of off-campus programs, the 
reauthorization amendments also require colleges to notify their accrediting 
hodies in advance of the establishment oisuch programs. Certainly, both 
community colleges and accreditors need to ensure that off-campus pro- 
grams arc included in any assessment or evaluation system. 

Maintaining Quality Despite Reduced Fiscal Support 

Clearly, most slates' fairly severe, successive, and sustained fiscal cuts in the 
community college allocation have the potential to diminish academic 
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quality. The accrcdiialion community cannot simply ignore enforced bud- 
get reduclions for planning, self-study, assessment, evaluation, and other 
peer review processes. However, since budget cuts and cost containment are 
coming at a time when community colleges arc also being called on by state 
funding and regulatory agencies to provide greater evidence of effectiveness 
and accountability, it is also incumbent on accreditors to formulate ap- 
proaches that might assist community colleges and other institutions to take 
whatever steps are necessary to maintain quality, institutional integrity, 
mission fulfillment, and adherence to accreditation standards. 

Maintaining Learning Resources. When faced with difficult budget 
decisions, educational institutions often reduce library and other learning 
resources. Community college libraries and learning resource centers may 
be least well-positioned to absorb such reductions because a disproportion- 
ate amount of their budgets may already be consumed in acquiring costly 
technical books and journals and providing assistance for noniraditional 
learners. Community college students often need more assistance than four- 
year college students in learning how to use library and learning resources, 
thus requiring that a larger portion of available funds be spent on reference 
services, bibliographic instruction, and other information literacy programs. 
.Money spent on making community college students information literate 
and independent learners is indeed well spent. While a smaller, well- 
selected, and better-used library collection might contribute positively to 
this goal, community colleges must not cut librar)' and learning resources so 
drastically that teaching and learning are adversely affected. There arc 
alternatives. Sonic require cooperation and collaboration among institu- 
tions within and across sector lines: for example, sharing resources and 
providing electronic access to collections and data bases. 

Maintaining Faculty Balance. Despite the pressures of declining fiscal 
resources, ensuring balance in the use of full- and part-time faculty in the 
community college is critical. In some community colleges the absolute 
number of full-time faculty has decreased to such an extent that an educa- 
tionally defensible core of faculty no longer exists for some academic 
programs and disciplines. Factors thai determine an appropriate balance 
should be taken into account in self-study, evaluation, assessment, and 
accreditation. 

Even though some accrediting agencies have fairly precise definitions 
and requirements for an appropriate mix of faculty, most shy away from 
blanket prescriptions. Today's stronger focus on assessment in general raises 
questions about the extent to which rigid quantitative measures are reliable 
indices of effective teaching and learning. Nonetheless, accreditation -jom- 
missions should continue to he concerned about ihose colleges, incUichng 
community colleges, that view the use of part-time and adjunct faculty .solely 
as a means of balancing the budget and not as a means ot enhancing student 
learning outcomes. 
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Struggle to Maintain Institutional Autonomy and 
Academic Freedom 

Because community colleges' very creation is often the result of politicians' 
making political decisions, and because community college allocations 
continue to depend heavily on the colleges' close alignment with govern- 
mental sponsors' and funding agencies' views, the observations of some 
regional accrediting commissions, such as the Middle States Commission on 
Higher Education, suggest that there is more political interference in the 
management, governance, and operations of community colleges than of 
other educational institutions. 

Threats to institutional autonomy and academic freedom take many 
forms. They include college personnel decisions made independently of 
existing administrative and governance systems; av^ards of outside contracts 
without regard to internal Fiscal controls and ethical standards; and at- 
tempted impositions of the values of persons or groups outside the college 
community in attempts to dictate the nature and content of curricula. The 
threats can also include external attempts to exercise line item vetoes over 
a college's budget, even when the items' actual contribution to the budget 
is small; attempts to hold college budgets hostage as retribution for what is 
considered too great an exercise of institutional independence; and efforts 
to censure the speech or actions of individual college constituents or groups. 
In these and similar cases, the community college usually calls on its regional 
accrediting association to intervene on its behalf. Even though an associa- 
tion may be limited in the ways it can assist colleges without intruding on 
institutional autonomy and faculty and staff academic freedom, it has a 
special obligation to protect member institutions from inappropriate 
intrusion. 

Whatever the circumstances or potentially adverse conditions, the 
community college has demonstrated its ability to respond well to change. 
It has given strong evidence of its commitment toassess itsown effectiveness 
and its impact on students. It continues to make the necessar>' adjusimenis 
to meet the new challenges and opportunities offered through its symbiotic 
relationship with the agencies that function as the community college s own 
instrument of accountability. This complemcniar)' relationship assumes 
even greater importance in a period when community colleges will continue 
to be especially challenged by many strong external forces. 
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An annotated bibliography on accreditation and the two-year college is 
provided. It includes publications on self-evaluation studies, educational 
outcomes and outcomes assessment, and the use of the accreditation 
process as a planning tool, and general articles. 



Sources and Information: 
Accreditation and the 
Community College 

David Deckelbaum 



The accTcdilalion process is often viewed ?s a time-consuming and costly 
exercise for determining whether an institution of higher education fulfills 
the standards put forth by an accrediting agency and meets the goals and 
objectives contained in the institutional mission statement. Recently, how- 
ever, accrediting agencies have been requiring institutions to employ out- 
comes assessment as part of the review process, and institutions increasingly 
find the accrediting review preparations and the external investigating 
team's report to be valuable tools for biMh immediate self-improvement and 
long-term planning. 

The following publications reflect the current ERIC literature on ac- 
creditation and its effect on the community college. Most ERIC documents 
(publications with ED numbers) can be viewed on microfiche at approxi- 
mately nine hundred libraries worldwide, in addition, most may be ordered 
on microfiche or on paper from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
( EDRS) at (800) 443-ERlC. Journal articles arc not available from EDRS, but 
they can be acquired through regular librar)' channels or purchased from the 
University Microfilm International Articles Clearinghouse al (800) 521- 
OCiOO, extension 533. 



General Articles 

These articles provide an overview of the accreditation process, including 
criteria and standards by which institutions arc evaluated. 
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Academic Senate for California Conimuniiy Colleges. Accredilation: Evalu- 
ating the Collective Faculty. Sacramento: Academic Senate for California 
Community Colleges, 1990. 8 pp. (ED 318 524) 

The academic senate for the California community colleges developed 
this series of criteria for use by the A^ccrediting Commission for Community 
and Junior Colleges of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges as 
a basis for developing standards for evaluating a college s collective faculty. 
Criteria for faculty characteristics focus on (1) the hiring process, (2) 
preparation in the discipline, (3) staff development, (4) evaluation, (5) 
assignment and load, (6) effectiveness, and (7) staff diversity, encouraging 
colleges to strive for racial and cultural diversity in faculty and stafl. The final 
section argues that the ideal measure for evaluating the collective faculty is 
the degree to which the faculty contribute to students' motivation and 
achievement. 

Academic Senate for California Community Colleges. Standards Jor Accredi- 
tation. Sacramento: Academic Senate for California Community Colleges, 
1990. 23 pp. (ED 315 137) 

The standards for accreditation presented in this paper were developed 
by the Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges to 
measure basic characteristics of quality required of all accredited institu- 
tions. The standards arc divided into eight areas: (I) institutional integrity; 
(2) educational programs: general requirements, articulation, curriculum 
planning and evaluation, and credit and noncredil courses; (3) student 
services and cocurricular learning environments, discussed in terms of 
general provisions, counseling services, admissions and records, coordina- 
tion and administration, and service comprehensiveness; (4) faculty and 
staff selection, qualifications, evaluation, staff development, and other 
personnel policies; (5) learning resources, including collection develop- 
ment, accessibility, faculty and staff, and general provisions; (6) physical 
resources, such as facilities, equipment, and facilities planning; (7) financial 
resources; (8) governance and administration, including the governing 
board, administrative services, faculty, support staff, and students. 

Anker, M., Conn, E., Gcrmond, J. R., cind Weiss, E. Strcny^lhcnin^ the 
Accreditatiim Process. Sacramento: Academic Senate for California Commu- 
nity Colleges, 1992. 24 pp. (ED 344 634) 

In 1992, the academic senate for the California community colleges 
adopted this report on the stale's accreditation, and directed the senate s 
executive committee to work with the accreditation committee lo imple- 
ment that committees recommendations to the greatest extent possible. 
Suggestions concerning the composition and effectiveness of visiting teams 
are included, along with reconnnendalions offered lo the Accrediting Com- 
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mission forCommuniiyandJuniorCoUegesand to the academic senate itself 
for strengthening accreditation activities. Specific recommendations con- 
cern the self-study, the visiting team report, the commission, and the 
standards. Two related reportsare attached. The first, adopted in spring 1990 
by the Educational Policies Committee of the academic senate, focuses on 
accreditation in terms of evaluating the collective faculty. The second lists 
academic senate resolutions on accreditation from 1979 to 1991, 

Berg, E. H., Decker, C. M., MacDougall, P. R., Slark, J., and Villa, A. S. 
Handbook of Accreditation and Policy Manual. Aptos, Calif.: Western Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, Accrediting Commission for Community and 
Junior Colleges, 1990. 139 pp. (ED 324 056) 

Thisfour-part handbook, developed by the Accrediting Commission for 
Community and Junior Colleges of the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (WASC), is intended for use by two-year institutions under review, 
members of evaluation teams, and others concerned with good practice in 
two-yearinstituiions. Part 1 reviews the purposesofaccreditation, standards, 
policies, and procedures. Part II describes eight standards for accreditation: 
institutional integrity, educational programs, student services, faculty and 
staff, library and learning resources, physical resources, financial resources, 
and governance and administration. Part III describes three types of accredi- 
tation policies: icsiimonial policies developed by the commission, which 
define good institutional practices; national policies, which advise 
postsccondar)' institutions and accrediting agencies about good practice; 
and operational policies, which affect the organization and conduct of 
commission business. Part IV is an appendix that includes a description of 
accrediting agencies and related organizations, the WASC constitution and 
appeals procedures, and a glo5sar>' of defmiiions and acronyms. 

Waggener, A. T., Souiherland, A. R and Leonard, R. L. "Significant Similari- 
ties Between Accredited and Non-Accrcdilcd Colleges." Paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the Mid-South Educaiional Research Association, 
New Orleans. November 1990. 13 pp. (ED 326 139) 

This stiMy investigated the relationship of accreditation and institu- 
tional characteristics, social-psychological factors of college presidents, and 
institutional compliance abilities for membership in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges andSchoois. it also sought lodclermine if there wcresclccled 
differences between two- and four-year institutions. The Survey of Inter- 
personal Values, mailed to 249 college presidents of two- and four-year 
accredited and nonnccredited institutions, measured support, conformity, 
recognition, independence, benevolence, and leadership. Prominent factors 
related to accreditation were institutional compliance abilities and insti- 
tutional characteristics. There was no significant relationship between 
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accreditation and social-psychological factors among college presidents. 
Two- and Tour-year institutions differed on institutional age, full-time 
equivalent enrollment, and full-time faculty. 

Self-Evaluaiion Studies 

Self-studies are an integral part of the accreditation process that simulta- 
neously provide insiiiuiions a genuine opportunity for thorough self-exami- 
nation and a basis for future planning. 

The Acacditaiion Self Study Report of Los Angeles Valley College. Presented to 
the Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges in support 
of application for reaffirmation of accreditation. Van Nuys, Calif.: Los 
Angeles Valley College, 1989. 133 pp. (ED 318 497) 

This accreditation self-study report was prepared by Los Angeles Valley 
College in support of its application for reaffirmation of accreditation. 
Introductory sections review methods of organizing for the self-study, the 
college and its demographic makeup, and responses to previous accrediting 
team recommendations. The report is divided into ten sections correspond- 
ing to the accreditation standards for goals and objectives, educational 
programs, staff development and diversity, student services, community 
education and services, on-campus learning resources, physical resources, 
financial resourcesand college funding, governance and administration, and 
district relationships. Plans of aeiion that respond to problems cited in the 
self-study are identified in each section. 

Cosgrovc, J. "Link Self-Study with Strategic Planning." AGB-Repons, 1989, 
M (4), 24-26. 

Long after St. Louis Community College received the maximum 
ten-year accreditation from the North Central Association, as this report 
describes, the members of the college have continued to use their self- 
study report for planning and self-improvement and to document quality 
assurance. 

Kern, R. P. \ Model Addressing Institutional Eflectivcness: Preparing 
for Regional Accreditation." CommunU\' College Review, 1990. 18 (2), 
23-28. 

Kern presents a model for assessing institutional effectiveness within the 
context of an accreditation self-study, drawing from the recent experiences 
of the Collin County ("ommunity College District (CCCCD). He reviews the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' criteria for institutional 
c*^fectiveness and the insiituiional research, organizational, and strategic 
planning components of CCCCD s model. 
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Outcomes and Assessments 

Accreditation associations have begun to employ education outcomes and 
assessments as criteria for consideration during the accreditation process. 

Langley, H. M., and Wood, C. C. "An Institutional Model for Assessment." 
Papor presented at the assessment conference Strategics and Prospects for 
the Decade, Montclair, NJ., March 1990. 90 pp. (ED 318 511) 

I his paper describes the actions of Brevard College, a private two-year 
liberal arts college, after it was evaluated for reaccreditation in March 1986 
under the new criteria of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Accreditors' recommendations focused on long-range planning, identifica- 
tion of expected educational outcomes, and development of outcomes, 
assessment strategies. In respon.sc, the college conducted a campuswide 
workshop on educational outcomes, formulated a planning process, and 
tentatively reformulated college goals. An Institutional Effectiveness Com- 
mittee, consisting of faculty and administrators, was formed to recommend 
annual and long-range planning strategies and processes, and means for 
evaluating each actions effectiveness. Using Ken Yamadas variables for 
comprehensive institutional assessment, the commuiec developed an out- 
comes assessment model. 

Maloncy, D. S. "Assessment in the New England Commission on Vocational 
Technical Career Institutions." North Central Association Qiuivtah, 1990, 65 
(2), 381-384. 

Maloncy describes ihc New England Commission on Vocaiional, Tech- 
nical, and Career Institutions' adoption of a revised standard on program of 
studies that requires the measurement of educational outcomes as pan of 
accreditation reviews. He explains the revisions that nicorporaic these 
mechanisms for accountability in the "Interpretive Cnudclinc" and "Self- 
Study Outline." 

Palumbo, S. Xssessing Student Academic Achievement: Columbus State 
Community College." North Central Association Quarterly, 1991, 66 (2). 
4(^7-472. 

Thisai ticle portrays Columbus State Community Colleges assessment 
process and its reflection of the ten characteristics identified by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sch(M>ls for student assessment pro- 
grams. It provides information about program development and suggests 
implementation strategies lor other colleges. 

Petersen, j. C. ' Assessment in the Western Accrediting Commission lor 
Community andjunior Colleges." North Central Association Quaitalv, \ ^W. 
6,5 (2), 401-402. 
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This article traces the increasingemphasis on the assessment oFiwo-ycar 
college student outcomes in each edition of the Accrediting Commission for 
Community and Junior Colleges' Handbook of Accreditation since 1978. 
According to the handbook, a college must conduct a systematic evaluation 
to determine how well, and in what ways, it is accomplishing its purposes. 
Further, colleges must use the evaluation results as the basis for broad-based, 
continual planning and improvement. 

Prager, C. "Accreditation and Transfer: Mitigating Elitism." In B. W. Dzicch 
and W, R. Vilter (cds.). Prisoners of Elitism: The Community College V Struggle 
for Stature. New Directions for Community Colleges, no. 78. San Francisco: 
Josscy-Bass, 1992. 

Prager explores the causes of the qualitative and quantitative diminution 
of community college transfers, including structural causes best addressed 
through accreditation. She considers the scope of accreditation and policies 
and practices of specialized and regional agencies. Prager argues that 
accreditation can influence general education, faculty qualifications, access, 
and articulation, and she advocates a transfer-oriented accreditation agenda. 

Simmons, H. L. "Assessment! Action! Accreditation! " Community, Techni- 
cal and Junior College journal 1991 , 6 1 (5), 26-30. 

This article discusses the role of assessment in community colleges and 
reviews assessment from the perspective of accrediting bodies. It examines 
challenges faced by community colleges, including planning strategically, 
implementing effective transfer and articulation, achieving affirmative learn- 
ing environments, and fulfilling college missions and objectives when 
confronted with financial crisis. 

Accreditation as a Planning Tool 

Community colleges are finding it worthwhile to perceive i he accreditation 
process as an aid to institutional planning ami research. Both the self-study 
and the accreditation report produce data useful for ongoing planning. 

Griffin, T., Hall, M., and McCleimey, B. "Accreditation as an Outcome of 
[Research, Planning and Accountability: An Alternative Approach to Self- 
Study ai iheComnuini'v College of Denver." Paper prescnlvd at the Summer 
Institute of the Community College Consortium for Institutional Effective- 
ness, Vail, Colo... June 1992. 1 3 pp. (RD 345 803) 

l ron\ fall 198t to 1901. the enrollment nii.N lU the Community 
College of Denver (CC>D) has grown to redcct the thverse center city 
population that the college serves, including increases in the percentages of 
minorities and women. I he changing student body presents new challenges 
to the colleges academic a!\d siudent support progrnmsnnd has accentuated 
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ihc need for accountability, particularly at the academic program level. At 
CCD, as this paper discusses, the ouicomc of the new need for accounlabilily 
has not been a self-study for accreditation, but rather a proposed special 
emphasis study for accreditation. This study will include an overview 
document^ an accountability report, and planning documents. The novelty 
of the special emphasis study is its focus on information management to 
make planning and accountability routine at the program level. 

Grunder, P., Judd, B,, and Wingo, O. Developingan Institutional Ejfectixeness 
Aasessnmit Program: A Cnlkciion of Resources for Florida Community Colleges. 
Gainesville: institute of Higher Education and Intcrinstitutional Research 
Council, University of Florida, 1991. 40 pp. (ED 335 098) 

Recent accreditation criteria established by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools (SACS) require ail Florida community colleges to 
develop, implement, and maintain a formalized planning, budgeting, and 
evaluation process that continually examines and evaluates institutional 
performance within the confines of the institutional mission. Designed to 
assist colleges in developingan assessment and cifcctivencss plan, this report 
provides a detailed review of the SACS criteria for accreditation and summa- 
rizes the literature currently available on institutional effectiveness. An 
introductory' section analyzes SACS accreditation criteria as they relate to 
institutional mission, planning, evaluation, and research. The report also 
examines the role of institutional research in measuring institutional effec- 
tiveness and cites state and federal reports and data bases relevant to 
institutional effectiveness efforts. 
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how responsive ihai role will be depends to a large extent on what those 
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several contributors raise accreditation issues of particular importance to 
two-year colleges. They address pragmatic concerns about consistency, 
cost, and redundant efforts as well as more strategic issues such as 
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